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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 


BY THE EDITOR 


It is not to be supposed that 
we were always making set | 
speeches, struggling to be bril- 
liant or that we never talked about the weather. Collec- 
tively we have our weaknesses and I think I may be par- 
doned, being the voluntary, fatuous if you please, chronicler 
of the circle, for recording some of the remarks and the usual 
trend of conversation when we indulged in one of the most 
universal and yet not most unpleasant ot weaknesses—discussing 
the weather. 

People, outside of the Sanctum, only talk of the weather when all other topics 
have run as dry as the dryest spell of weather we had last July, when they honestly 
cannot think of anything else to say, or when they consider the person they are forced to 
interest too shallow minded to grasp anything more abstruse. Yet as much as the subject 
is used and abused, it is one that crops up daily in the sanctum and is discussed with just 
as much earnestness and good faith, as the newly projected San Francisco and San Joaquin 
Valley Road, the defeat of the Reilly Funding Bill or the abdication of Mr. Cleveland’s 
—‘* great and good friend” Liliuokalani. 

Unfortunately, from a political standpoint, but fortunately from a meterological one, 
none of us are—‘‘ Native Sons of the Golden West,” hence this glorious California 
midwinter climate is a continual cause of thankfulness and song. Even the wet rains 
of the past week were not wet enough to dampen our spirits or drown our enthusiasm. While 
our friends and relations ‘‘ at home,” for in spite of all, the Atlantic Coast is ‘* home,” 
are battling with snow and ice, or huddling over the fire, we on the rst of February are 
writing and chatting in the full sunshine with the great south window wide open. The 
thermometer stands at 63° and so it remains with slight variations the year around. It 
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may forget itself for a day or two and run down to 44° or up to 75°, but such temporary 
aberrations are too fleeting to cause comment. The Poet’s ‘‘ Spring Poem” is always 
apropos, and the Parson’s daily ‘‘O Lord make us properly thankful for this glorious 
climate” passes without reproof. You can wear your summer clothes all winter or your 
winter clothes all summer. My lady’s seal skin coat is seldom relegated to the camphor 
chest for more than two weeks at a time and yet it is quite an unnecessary adjunct, and is 
never really needed. Such a paradox is our glorious weather! Inthe heat of summer 
you may spy a lady hastening to the ferry in a pure white duck yachting suit with a seal- 
skin round her shoulders as in the so-called dead of winter ; this very day, you can see 
hundreds of picnickers in ‘*‘ Golden Gate Park” eating their luncheon on the green grass 
among the flowers with their coats off. 

If I did not hope that what we have said in praise of weather would be heard outside 
of California, I would not think it worth recording, for I see no reason why we should 
spend our time telling one another what each already knows. But as a body we have 
lived all over the world, and when we all agree that there’s no climate like the Californian 
climate, we feel that our united opinion should be worth something to the real estate agent 
and the collector of climates. 


HE reader yawned. 

The Reader: ‘‘ I feel as stupid as an owl.” 

He was sitting in the full glare of the sun. What he meant was that he was physi- 
cally so comfortable that he was unable to keep his mental faculties pinned to the M. S. 
that we noted was written in a fine Italian hand on foolscap paper. The M. S. was rolled. 
He might better have been asleep than struggling with a rolled manuscript. For my part 
I never read a rolled manuscript through in my life. I promptly mark it ‘‘ read and 
declined” without a single conscientious pang. 

The other day I received a very neatly type-written story. I found that between 
every fourth page a little bit of mucilage had been placed. In order to read I had to break 
the pages loose. The writer evidently wished to test the much mooted theory that Readers 
never read thoroughly the manuscript sent them by unknown writers. It was a good story 
and I read it word for word, religiously separating each and every fastened page. I was forced 
to refuse it because it treated of fields that were not the OVERLAND’s, but I did take the 
trouble to restick every fourth page. I suppose the disappointed author has a lasting 
grudge against the Editor of the OVERLAND. He has proven his theory, and his experi- 
ment will no doubt serve as the text for a paper on the unfairness of the editorial pro- 
fession before some literary society. However, I meant it simply as a joke, and I sincerely 
hope the rejected author will persist in his attempts for recognition, for he has talent. 

The Parson: ‘‘I object to the Reader’s simile, and I rise up to defend the entire 
family of owls from the charge of stupidity.” 

The Contributor: ‘‘ And yet there is no question as to the Reader’s stupidity. 
He looks like a ground-hog after a winters hibernation.” 3 

The Reader: ‘* I am able to see my own shadow, however.” 

The Parson: ‘‘I have seen a good deal of bird life and I have failed to find a single 
instance where an owl did anything to deserve the universal charge of stupidity. Be- 
cause it sleeps all day and is up all night is no excuse, for you and I know too little 
of the ways of the feathered tribeto brand it with so unforgivable a failing. For my part 
I take it as a wise dispensation of Providence that it can change night into day. 
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Were he forever about in the sun light like the chickadee or the swallow, he would be 
a glaring object for every sportsman’s shot-gun and small boy’s rock, and would soon 
become as extinct as the roc or the great auk. Then, too, we say as wiseasanowl. If 
the owl possess both qualities at once and at the same time, he is more paradoxical than 
our California climate. 

The Poet: ‘If the owl is supposed to be stupid because he sleeps all day, does 
not the repute for wisdom come from his absurd habit of asking innumerable questions 
in the still watches of the night, ‘ hoo-hoo hoo-hd6, hoo-hoo hoo-h6o’ ?”’ 

The Visitor: ‘‘ The Poet is thinking of the old maid who, wanting a husband, went 
out into the fields to pray. At the end of each fervent petition an owl on the limb 
of a tree above, inquired earnestly, ‘‘ Whoo-whoo, whoo-whoo ?” Believing the question 
came in answer to her prayer, and unable in her agitation to think of any particular man 
that she cared to honor «bove ail others, she replied at last in sheer desperation, ‘** O Lord 
give me anyone !” ; 

The Contributor: ‘* Was it Lincoln who told that story first ?” 

The Poet: ‘* When ever one tells a good story, Lincoln is thrown in his face. It is 
like saying something that one thinks brilliantly original, and noting a smile of forebear- 
ance flit round the room, which invariably means that you will find your epigram in ‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ Instead of being a loss to the world, I maintain that 
the burning of the library at Alexandria was a benefit. It gave us poets and you writers 
a chance to say an original thing oncein a while. A hundred Emersons, Holmes’, Kants, 
Brownings, Longfellows, and possibly a ‘Grcen Carnation,’ or so went up in that 
holocaust.” 

The Parson: ‘* And a Panglima Muda.” 


HE OVERLAND was in the heat of a book publishing campaign. That is it had re- 

printed from its columns a little Malayan story written by a member of the Sanctum. 

It was the author’s as well as the magazine’s first book, although dozens of books from Bret 

Harte’s stories, until the present time, have been drawn from the magazine. Never a day 

goes by, but that something amusing or ridiculous comes up to heighten or detract from 
the joys of authorship and publishership. 

The first edition was 1,000. We counted up some 794 friends that would wish our 
book, regardless of its quality, the moment it came out. That, of course, would cover 
the cost of publication. Two rather distant friends, whom we had not counted on, did 
actually buy the book under protest, but the solid squares of the 794 remained un- 
broken. From time to time, one of them drops into the Sanctum and casually remarks, 
** QO, by the by, I hear the Panglima Muda is out in book form. You know I never read a 
continued story when it is in a magazine. Is the book in the Library?” And then 
rather than have them go and find that it is not, I stoop down and open the door of 
my desk and get one of the many that are awaiting a popular demand. ‘‘ Put your name 
in itold man. I have quite a collection of autograph copies.” 

Mentally wondering who my brother unfortunates are, I unwillingly indite on the fly 
leaf, “To my dear old Graball, with the sincere compliments of his sincere friend, the 
author.” 

Our New York advertising agent wrote us, ‘‘Cannot you send me 400 copies of 
‘P. M.,’” my heart went up into my mouth. ‘‘ They will do nicely with our stamp in- 
side to take the place of Calendars during the holiday season.” I swallowed my heart. 
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The Carquinez Refor¢ wrote asking for an editorial copy. A review inthe Xeéor/, 
they asserted, would sell two hundred copies. It was sent and in course of time the re- 
view came back: ‘‘ The Pangliminia Mud is a jaw-breaker. If anyone ever gets by the 
title, he will strike more. A man who downs them can pass on to ‘‘ Letters from Hell.” 
Outside of the Dago dialect, we enjoyed the book. Its merit lies in its atmosphere and 
shortness. We cheerfully recommend it to our schools to be used at spelling 
bees. * * *” The editor of the Refor/ wrote a personal letter to the author later 
explaining that he intended the review to be complimentary, but for some reason it did 
not look in print just as he intended. Other reviews followed that evidently did not sound 
as the writers had intended. Then came the request for complimentary copies from the 
big London dailies. This we put down asa good sign. There are other good signs that 
lead one to think that after the first edition has been given away that the second might 
sell in time. 


HE vast number of books that are turned out yearly by publishing houses, great and 

small, will ever afford a surprise and subject of speculation to readers and even 

writers. What becomes of all of them, who buys them ; how many books in 100 pay 
the cost of publication ? 

The OVERLAND reprinted its book as an experiment—the text was owned by the 
magazine, it had been run serially, the type was set and the illustrations made, the only 
expense was for press work, paper and binding ; but the hundreds of books that come to 
the reviewer’s table yearly that are not worth the trouble of reviewing, what of them? In 
1894 there were not over half a dozen novels in the world written, that have an inter- 
national fame, there were not over as many more that really paid well. A _ publishing 
house that has a subscription list among libraries and book stores that will use up the first 
edition of any work, no matter whether it is a primer or new edition of ‘* Pepy’s Diary,”’ 
can afford to keep its presses running until it tries out their good natured customers, but 
that does not explain how new publishing houses are springing into being daily. Hard 
times seem to have no effect on them. They live in atmospheres above and beyond the 
region of clouds and business depression. In ten yearsat the rate these houses, great and 
small, are turning out books—of all degrees, their collective output will out-grow the new 
National Library at Washington. 

The Manager: ‘*‘The mail brings two orders for Zhe /anglima Muda from 
Carquinez !” 

The Author: ‘* That’s like finding a needle in a haystack.” 

The Artist: ‘- O, there is no trouble in. finding a needle in a haystack when you 
have a sore finger.” | 

The Office Boy: ‘* A bouquet for the Author.” 
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SWIPES, 


A TALE OF EARLY DAYS, 
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WIPES.’’ I read his 
name a few days since 
in the Journal Des 
Debats, but it was not 
‘* Swipes,” and it car- 
ried me back—back to 
the early fifties, when 
life bristled with mar- 
vel and with magic, 


and the world was not grave and bald. 

I was in the heyday of youth, flushed 
with hope, and roufe to its realization, I 
firmly believed. 

I can vividly recall the scene—the mus- 
ter of canvas-covered wagons on the bank 
of the North Fork of the Platte, the pick- 
eted horses, the white tents, the smoulder- 
ing fires, a motley and somewhat pictur- 
esque group of men, and in their midst, 
Dave Mallory, bronzed, broad-shouldered, 
black-eyed, with the index finger of his 
right hand uplifted. 

That finger exacted silence, and received 
attention before the words came. What he 
said is as distinct as if I heard it now. 

‘*T’ve got a word to say to you, men. 
I’d been runnin’ the river fur more’n twenty 
year, and I made up my mind that I’d light 
out and see if I couldn’t git my sheer of the 
nuggets. I know’d old Mammy whar this 
kid stopped, and used to go thar fur my 
washin’; she was allus tellin’ me what a 
peert chap he was, and how brave he was, 
and how honest he was, and how he 
wouldn’t take nothin’ cept he earned it, 
and how his poor mother, ’fore she died had 
held him by the hand and tole him, in her 
French lingo, to be honest and say his 
prars and God would take keer of him. 


*« l’ve had my sheer of kicks and cuffs in 
this world, and when the boy come to me 
and said kinder skeerd like, ‘ Won’t you 
take me with you, Mr. Mallory?’ my heart 
softened, and I said, ‘ Pack your duds and 
come on, Swipes.’ I couldn’t get the hang 
of his French name, so I gave him the first 
one I could think of. I thought he’d be 
feard and back out, but he didn’t, and when 
I went up to old Mammy’s just before the 
boat started, thar he sot, with his little pack 
tied up, and old Mammy was talkin’ to him, 
and when we come away she stood in the 
door, with the tears runnin’ down her face, 
and she said, ‘ Good-bye, honey, may the 
Lawd bless you.’ 

‘*I overhauled that kit o’ hisn fore we 
got to Council Bluffs; there wa’n’t much in 
it, but there was a prar-book, and somethin’ 
he called a ‘ rosary,’ and he said, with tears 
in his eyes, that they belonged to his mother. 
I tole him to do what his mother tole him 
and he would allus be right; that I wasn’t 
lookin’ at these things outen curiosity, but 
to see what he needed fur an outfit which I 
was goin’ io git him. 

made a purty long speech fur me— 
I generally let somethin’ else talk—and now 
I tell you, fellers, if you make fun of this 
boy fur sayin’ his prars, and interfere with 
him, I'll make it hotter’n hell fur you. You 
know Dave Mallory; if you don’t, you’d 
better inquire.” 

It is needless to say that there were no 
further jests at the expense of Swipes; not 
alone that the men regarded the significant 
hint of Dave Mallory, but they came in 
time to like t..c iad for his modest, manly 
ways, and he grew to be the pet of the 
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vagrant caravan; this was emphasized by 
adding a single letter to his name; and so 
he was called ‘‘Swipsey.” But my story 
does rot pertain to our five months’ trip 
across the plains. It is enough to say that we 
crossed the summit of the Rockies and did 
not know it; that we swam the Green River, 


“‘ Where ford there was none:” 


‘* CLIMBING THE HILLSIDE TO THE SOLITARY GRAVE.” 


that we skirted along the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake; that we crawled down the 
alkali bottoms of the Humboldt; and so 
on, across the Desert, over the Sierras, into 
the Sacramento Valley, where our nomadic 
party fell to pieces, the fragments seeking 
mart or mine in search of fortune. 


Swipes. 


[ Mar. | 


A few months after, with somebody’s won- 
derful tale in my ear, I sought the Southern 
Mines, and found myself high up on the Mer- 
ced, at a place called Sherlock’s Flat. I was 
just uncinching my long-eared carry-all when 
I felta hand laid upon my shoulder, and, turn- 
ng, I looked into the eyes of Dave Mallory. 

*€ Glad to see you, my boy. Tighten that 
cinch,” he said, ‘‘and come 
on tothe Camp; you will find 
Uncle John and Swipes.”’ 

Only those who met and 
parted in the early days can 
know the full significance of 
the sincere and honest hand- 
shake. Put it thar, pard,” 
meant a league to the death. 
Kithless and kinless, our 
fealty to friendship was fierce 
and exacting. Noman wore 
a mask to his friend; his true 
value was fairly estimated, 
and he was coined for what 
he was worth. 

Uncle John was a middle- 
aged Harvard man who had 
been our companion on the 
plains; quiet, sensible, cul- 
tured, his knowledge of men 
and manners was large and 
varied. 

As I sat with him, in the 
open air, after dinner, I no- 
ticed that the Flat was a 
picturesque spot. It nestled 
against the mountain, and 
was skirted in front by the 
noisy, rollicking child of 
Yosemite; it was sprinkled 
with live oaks, while here and there a pine 
tree lifted its evergreen plumes skyward. 

‘*T like the freedom and freshness,” I 
said. 

** Yes,” replied Uncle John, ‘‘ one never 
tires of them. There are no gaudy, over- 
dressed effects here; nature is well-bred; 
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even the sober hue of the soil is harmonious; 
but, to change the subject—you are on a 
mining venture, I take it; why not join us? 
Dave has suggested it. We will give youan 
equal interest for the use of your two hands. 
And so I became a partner in the Middle 
Mine, as it was called. 

The life of a mining camp is both humor- 
ous and pathetic; the rude cabins, where 
men eat and sleep in savage isolation; the 
earth rent and torn in the relentless war of 
the pick and shovel. 

“‘ No songs to lighten, 
No flowers to brighten; ”’ 
and ours, with its score and more of grey- 
shirted men, and one woman, was no ex- 
ception. 

There was a grim humor in the uncon- 
ventional companionship, where brawn and 
brain met on a common level; where men 
were a law to themselves, but governed by 
an unwritten code more potent than the 
edict of king or kaiser. 

Our one woman, kind-hearted old Mrs. 
Moseley—I can hear her south-western greet- 
ing of ‘* howdy,” even now—lived on the 
sole hope of returning to Pike County when 
** Mose” had made his ‘* pile.” 

One evening I came up from the mine 
earlier than usual, and an unwonted specta- 
cle presented itself, In the front of our 
cabin there was a dismantled pack train, 
and an array of boxes and bales; in the 
midst stood a stout, swarthy man, and on a 
pile of canvas was seated a little girl six or 
seven years of age, As I approached I no- 
ticed that Swipes was talking French with 
them. The man immediately came forward 
and said, 

‘*T meet Monsieur Mosely in Sacramento; 
he advise me come here, and so I come; I 
have one letter.” At the same time present- 
ing a letter for Uncle John. 

‘* My leetle girl she tire very much; ze 
young gentleman, he give her to eat, #/ parle 
bien Francais.” 
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I replied that the gentleman to whom the 
letter was addressed would shortly arrive. 

The letter to Uncle John explained that 
Pierre would open a much needed store of 
supplies for our camp; and as he sat with us 
at table that evening, he explained, in his 
broken English, how he had left Bordeaux, 
with his wife and little one, for the New El- 
dorado; that his wife had sickened and died 
shortly after his arrival; that he had then 
gone to the minesand opened a trading post 
at Mormon Island, and after being in busi- 
ness one year had sold out, and was on his 
way to San Francisco when he met Mr. 
Mosely by chance, who persuaded him to 
come to us; and so Pierre’s Canvas Store 
became a fixture of the Flat; and Swipes, 
too young to wield the pick and shovel, be- 
came Pierre’s assistant. 

‘*God never gave me any children,” said 
Mrs. Moseley, ‘‘and so he sent this yere 
one to help me out. She’s mighty peert ; 
and she pointed to the wee French girl who 
was dancing in the sunshine. Her face was 
freckled and her hands were brown, but her 
eyes were bright. Her father called her 
‘* Ma Petite,” and the miners called her 
Ma Sweet.” 

Her improvised nursery and family of 
dolls, under a live oak, excited univer- 
sal interest. She was a sunbeam to the 
one childless woman of the Flat. There 
was a humanizing influence in her happy 
laughter, and she touched with unconscious 
fingers, the cord which bound our hearts to 
far-off homes. 

Uncle John, by reason of his education 
and good sense, was the acknowledged 
*¢ Chief of the Clan.” He was the priest 
and the doctor, the schoolmaster and the 
magistrate. 

** You bet he can run this craft and never 
strike a snag,” said Dave. ‘* Do you mind 
how he sewed up the cuts in that Greaser? 
And when he read the prayers over poor 
Bill Bradley’s body, it was so d—d solemn 
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‘*AND AS THE SUMMER CAME, THE RED EARTH LAY BASKING IN THE SUN.”’ 


I thought the Day of Judgment had come the wetzseasonyto!tthe’dry in a day. Spring 
sure.” vanished in a night; and as the summer 
As I remember, we seemed to pass from came, the red earth lay basking in the heat. 
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The only greenness was that which was death- 
less. Day after day the hot sun went down 
in fire, but the nights were delicious; when 
silence reigned, and starlight and moonlight 
shed their hallowing influence on rock and 
river and cliff. 

Books were rare things in a mining camp 
in those early days; but Uncle John was a 
rare man; he had thrown away a trunk full 
of clothing on the plains to lighten the load, 
but had clung to his books. He had Scott 
and Dickens and Hawthorne and Tennyson 
and ..ongfellow. In due time he invited 
Swipes to this feast of letters. 

The silent boy sat down a novice, and he 
rose up a knight. Piloted by Uncle John 
he had discovered a new world—the world 
of Romance; and it left its indelible impress 
upon his character and conduct. 

This was an education, based upon the 
teaching of the public schools of St. Louis, 
which eventually fitted him for the higher 
walks of life. Nor did Uncle John’s good 
offices stop here; he taught him the art of 
composition; the subtle charm of putting his 
thoughts happily and gracefully upon paper. 
Each Sunday some theme was discussed, 
some obstacle overcome, some question 
solved; and thus he waxed in knowledge. 
In this unforeseen way the God of his dead 
mother cared for him, and the prayer of his 
black Mammy was answered. 

By the first of July we had cut through 
the rim of the inner channel and begun to 
reap our reward. 

Dave insisted, as he put it, that we 
Should give the ‘‘ Fourth” a ** send-off,” 
and annex the Flat to the United States; 
and so, on the ‘* Day we celebrate,” a small 
American flag was unfurled, and we had a 
co-operative dinner under the brooding 
branches of the trees. Uncle John was the 
Master of Ceremonies, and Mrs. Mosely, in 
her best bonnet, poured the coffee. There 
was an improvised oration, in which the 
speaker said that, although we had formally 
annexed ourselves to the United States, he 
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hoped that they would never learn of the 
fact at Washington, and that they would 
ignore us in the future as they had done in 
the past. 

Swipes recited the ‘‘ Star Bangled Ban- 
ner;” Pierre sang the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” and as 
a finale, Uncle John, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, gave the toast of ‘** The Ladies,”’ 
and called on Dave to respond. There was 
a ludicrous expression of agony on Dave's 
face, but it was useless to protest, and at 
last he got to his feet, and with that 
eloquent index finger of his in the air, he 
said, ‘‘ Women ain’t much in my line, but 
I am satisfied with Mrs. Mosely if you are;” 
and he sat down amid roars of laughter; 
even Ma Sweet seemed to comprehend that 
that ‘‘ Naughty Dave” was taking some of 
the medicine he had at times administered 
to her; and a few days after, when Dave. 
again addressed her as ‘‘ Mrs. Swipes,” she 
retorted, saying, ‘‘Ah, Mr. Dave, when 
you make ze speech. you no say Mrs. 
Swipes, you only say Mrs. Mosely.” 

And so the summer months wore on until 
there came a day of deep anxiety to our 
little camp. Pierre had left the Flat in the 
early morning, with two Mexican vaqueros 
for a trip up the river to a mountain cattle 
range; and the word came back to us that 
at the Point of Rocks where the narrow 
trail ran along a beetling cliff which over- 
hung the river, his horse had become fright- 
ened and there had been an accident. 
Help was asked for, and Uncle John and 
Dave and two others had gone to his assist~- 
ance. I took it upon myself to dispatch a 
man to Hornitos, ten miles distant, for a 
doctor. 

Ma Sweet knew that something had hap- 
pened, and she sat on the rocks by the 
river side looking with strained eyes in the 
direction her fatherhadtaken. Mrs. Mosely 
tried to entice her away, but she would not 
leave. Swipes took her a dainty lunch, but 
she put it aside without a word. I saddled 


my horse to go and meet them, and Ma 
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Sweet begged me, with tears in her eyes, to 
take her. I said, ‘‘ No, child; wait and 
hope for the best.” 

As we approached the Flat, bearing the 
unconscious form of Pierre on a stretcher, 
she came to us moaning, ‘‘Oh, my poor 
papa, my poor papa.” The doctor arrived 
ere long, and after inaking an examination, 
he motioned Uncle John and myself aside, 
and said, ‘‘ Nothing can be done; he may 
possibly regain consciousness before he dies; 


if so, administer the stimulants, and wait 


for the end.” 

Shortly after midnight the dying man 
moaned and opened his eyes; Uncle John 
and Mrs. Mosely at once administered the 
stimulant. He seemingly strove to articu- 
late, but it was in vain; he looked first at his 
child, who, with streaming eyes, was hold- 
ing his hand and uttering words of endear- 
ment—and then at Swipes; the boy came 
forward and knelt by the side of Ma Sweet. 
The dying man’s eyes closed; there was a 
child’s wail, a boy’s sob; and death had 
touched him with its pallor and its peace. 

*‘Come with me, child,” said Mrs. 
Mosely, and she led the bereft one away, 
to give her that consolation which can only 
only be found on a woman’s breast. 

Two days after we laid him to rest under 
the pines. Uncle John read the solemn 
service ‘‘dust to dust,” and the clods fell 
with a mournful sound on the coffin lid. 
Dave with his own hands fashioned the 
cross to place at his head, and had hunted 
the hills for wild vines with which to garland 
It. 

The little French girl was orphaned, but 
she was not friendless. ‘There were strong 
arms ready for her defense, and warm hearts 
for her to rest upon. 

She had a home with Mrs. Mosely; and 
Swipes, counseled by Uncle John, and un- 
vexed by Public Administrators, closed up 
the business and added the proceeds and 
the profits to her small fortune. 

The French Consul in San Francisco was 
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written to, and in due time letters were 
received from France, directing that she be 
placed in charge of the Consul and sent 
thence in charge of some one, to France. 
Uncle John was to escort her to San Fran- 
cisco. 

The day of her departure came. In the 
early morning I saw Swipes and Ma Sweet, 
with a basket of wild flowers, climbing the 
hillside to the solitary grave; they came back 
hand in hand. 

‘*It breaks my heart strings to let you 
go, child,” said good Mrs. Mosely, as she 
clasped Ma Sweet in her arms. ‘I hoped 
you would allus be mine, and I ‘lowed to 
take you back with me’n Mose to Pike.” 

‘* Good-bye, Mr. Dave—” but the big 
fellow was deeply engaged in fixing the 
pack saddles, and would not hear; it was his 
way; weeks afterward I saw him shyly put- 
ting away a dilapidated and deserted doll. 
I never betrayed him, and I liked him the 
better for it. 

At the last moment, Ma Sweet went to 
Swipes, who was standing apart, and taking 
his two hands, said, in French: ‘* You will 
not forget 

Never,” said the boy, as he stooped 
and kissed her. 

When Uncle John returned from San 
Francisco he handed to Swipes a plain gold 
locket, and in it there was a girl’s face. It 
was the gift of Ma Sweet. 

Ere I left the Flat, which I did some 
months after, Uncle John and Swipes had 
received letters from France, telling of Ma 
Sweet’s safe arrival. 

The moment of my own departure came. 
Uncle John clasped me by the hand in 
silence. Dave said, ‘‘I never say good- 
bye;” but he looked it. I patted Swipes 
on the shoulder, and whispered, ‘‘ Ma 
Sweet will never forget.” 

As I climbed the mountain, I turned in 
my saddle to take a last look at the camp. 
The jays were scolding in the boughs above 
my head; the lizards were rustling in the 
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dead leaves; I could dimly see the distant 
peaks, with their everlasting mantles of 
snow, and | faintly heard the roar of the 
red river rushing to the sea; and this, the 
last chapter of my mining experience was 
closed forever. 

Years—ten, fifteen went by. One day in 
the office of a once famous hostelry of San 
Francisco, I recognized a familiar face and 
form, and Uncle John and myself again 
clasped hands. 

‘¢] know much that has happened to you 
in all these years,” he said; ‘* more, per- 
haps, than you know of me. Dave, Swipes 
and myself have never separated until now. 
We left the California mines in the early 
days of the Comstock excitement, and went 
to Nevada; fortune smiled upon us, and I 
parted from them this morning. They go 
hence to St. Louis, and Swipes thence to 
Europe.” 

‘* And Ma Sweet?” I asked. 

‘‘ Nothing has been heard from her for 
some years. The last known of her she 
was at a convent school in Paris. As for 
myself, I bought the Carmelito Rancho in 
San Luis Obispo County, some years since, 
and there, with my sister and her husband, 
I shall make my home. ‘* When you are 
tired of the turmoil,” he said, as we parted, 
‘* come and see me.”’ 

Years again went by; time had sprinkled 
my hair with silver. I looked back from 
my two score years and ten. Chance took 
me to the Orient. I landed from the 
steamer at Yokohama, and made my way 
to the Grand Hotel, where I registered. 

I was standing on the steps, engrossed for 
the moment, with the novel sights and the 
new sensations. In front of the entrance a 
gentleman was assisting a lady and two 
children to alight from 

As they passed into the hotel, I noticed 
that the gentleman looked intently at me. 
In a few moments he returned, and lifting 
his hat, said, ‘‘I beg pardon, your face 
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seemed familiar, and your name, which I 
have read on the register, is even more 
familiar;” and taking a card from its case, 
he wrote under the address, one word,:in 
pencil. As I took the card I glanced at the 
word; it was ‘° Swipes.” Our hands met. 

** After so many years,” I said, ‘‘ to meet 
you here; and time has wrought such 
changes.” 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ it is indeed an un- 
looked-for meeting. I have often thought 
and spoken of you. But come, I wish to 
present you to another old-time acquain- 
tance.” And as he ushered me into the pres- 
ence of his wife, he said, ‘* Who is it, my 
dear?” 

She looked at me earnestly, and after a 
pause, said, ‘* Wait, wait, I know, I know 
—some one I met, when a child, in the 
mountains of California;” and the floodtide 
of old memories filled her eyes with tears. 

‘** And after all these years you are going 
back to your own,” I said, ‘‘ and these are 
your children?” as they came forward to 
greet me. 

‘* Yes, God has been good to us,” she 
replied; ‘* tell us of Uncle John.” 

I was forced to confess that I had not seen 
him for years, but had heard of him often. 

‘*We go to meet him; he expects us,” 
said her husband, ‘‘ and Dave will join us 
there. They have the first place in our 
hearts, you know, and we wish our children 
to have their blessing.” 

‘*Why not remain in California?” I 
asked. ‘* It has ceased to be savage now.” 

‘* And lost its charm, perhaps,” he re- 
plied. ‘* No, we love Paris, it is our home; 
our children were born there.” 

As I arose to take my leave, the wife 
said, ‘‘ To think that I should have remem- 
bered you after all these years.” 

** Yes,” I replied, laughing, ‘‘the last 
words I said to your husband, when we 
parted, thirty years ago, were, ‘‘ Ma Sweet 
will never forget.” 

Lucius Harwood Foote. 
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GOOD ROADS. 


How to ADD $300,000,000 TO THE TAXABLE PROPERTY OF THE STATE, BY GEN. Roy 
STONE, SPECIAL AGENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The OVERLAND has asked me for a word 
upon the road problem in California before 
leaving the State, and I am glad to be able 
to make that word one of encouragement as 
well as of counsel and appeal. 

California of to-day represents, as it 
appears to me, the highest forces of Ameri- 
can civilization. Either by recent selection 
or by descent through only one generation, 
it has had the pick of the vigor and intelli- 
gence of all the older States. An environ- 
ment in the highest degree stimulating has 
developed and cultivated the ambitions, 
aptitudes and powers of the original pioneer 
and State builder until they have been able 
to build up a commonwealth that is the 
admiration of the world. I see only one 
blot on their work, and from an American 
standpoint that one is no disgrace, for if it 
is, the nation shares it. 

Our ‘‘relics of barbarism” were not 
‘* twins,” but /7#p/e/s, and the third one was 
*«mud.” Two of the three have been wiped 
out in this half century; the third is still 
with us, but there is twice enough to give it 
a ‘* wipe” before the century closes, and be- 
fore that time California can easily be the 
leader in the work. Her best sentiment is 
already awake on this subject. 

The Road Convention at Sacramento last 
week comprised representatives of the uni- 
versities, colleges and technical societies, 
the commercial bodies, municipalities and 
county governments, the granges, alliance 
institutes, humane societies, wheelmen and 
other organizations, besides forty delegates 
chosen by the grocers of the State ; alto- 
gether several hundred men and women all 


assembled at their own cost and giving their 
most earnest work to this reform. Governor 
Budd opened the session, and ccmmittees 
of the Legislature were in constant attend- 
ance. In composition it was easily the best 
o: the many State Road Conventions I have 
attended. 

In physical conditions California reminds 
me constantly of France, with many points 
of advantage over that country. It has 
nearly the same area, a better soil and finer 
climate, and vastly more valuable minerals. 
It would easily support an equal population. 
Its only apparent inferiority is in its high- 
ways. In France, to journey by country 
roads is one of the supreme delights of life; 
in most parts of California it is a task in 
winter anda torture insummer. In France, 
to dwell all the year round on one’s own 
estate in the country, however small, is a 
privilege and a distinction, almost a patent 
of nobility. To be obliged to do so in many 
of the most fertile sections of California 
would be a punishment with periods of 
mitigation. The average California farmer 
looses one-fourth of the home value of his 
products through excessive cost in their 
primary transportation.. The French farmer 
grows rich so fast by means of his good 
roads and his constant access to markets, 
that he is the financial mainstay of his 
Government in all its emergencies. Follow- 
ing all the losses of a devastating war France 
was able to pay in cash a thousand million 
dollars as a war indemnity, then to sink 
hundreds of millions in a foreign canal 
speculation, and all without exhausting her 
1esources, or perceptibly impairing her pros- 
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perity. A careful observer says ‘* the 
wonderful financial elasticity of France is 
due to her prosperous agriculture, assured 
by her good roads.”’ 

Should California wait for ‘‘ good times” 
to build good roads, or reverse the process 
and build good roads to bring good times? 
Good times, through other means, are 
elusive and perhaps distant, but good roads 
(at least throughout all the great central 
valleys of the State), can be had promptly 
and certainly by means absurdly easy com- 
pared with the great difficulties commonly 
apprehended. The current progress of road- 
building in the United States as disclosed by 
the investigations of the Department of 
Agriculture, is developing such economies 
in construction, and such equitable and wide 
distribution of cost that even in the most 
unfavored localities the burden of expense 
is extremely light. In California it would be 
nothing. A little good business manage- 
ment, a little concert of action, a little 
husbanding of resources, natural and arti- 
ficial are all that is needed to secure this 
blessing. To particularize ; it is found that 
for almost all country roads one half the 
width of macadam formerly used, is all that 
is necessary, and in fact preferable to the 
greater width, while improved methods, 
machinery and appliances for transportation 
are bringing down the cost of that one-half 
nearly one-half more, so that excellent stone 
roads are being built in places more diffi- 
cult than any here for less than $1,000 per 
mile, whereas the usual estimate a few years 
ago was $3,000 to $5,000 per mile. Onthe 
financial side of the question, the fact is 
everywhere becoming recognized that the 
rural population is no more interested in road 
improvement than the people of cities and 
towns, and the help of the latter is freely 
extended to the farmers through various 
forms of State aid. The railroad companies 
also are recognizing their own interest in 
aiding the movement, not only for the pro- 
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motion of the general welfare, but for the 
direct advantages of increasing their own 
traffic, and equalizing it throughout the year, 
and they are sinking all thought of making 
a profit out of the transportation of road 
materials, and even proposing to carry them 
at the bare cost of train service, contribut- 
ing thereby the use of their tracks and 
general administration toward the cost of 
the highways which some of them are ad- 
vancing their taxes for years ahead to assist 
further in the movement. 

With all this aid the ancient burden of 
bad roads is lifted off the back of the 
patient farmer, and he goes on his way re- 
joicing, not only that his way is made 
smooth, but that no new burden of taxation 
is substituted. 

For a great part of California the condi- 
tions for road improvement are absolutely 
ideal. At the request of Governor Budd, 
I visited the State Prison at Folsom, and 
found there every requisite for the product- 
ion of road metal at the absolute minimum 
of cost, and from that point the railroad 
leads by a down grade to Sacramento, and 
thence level and straight through all the 
central valleys of the State. The State at 
Folsom has a splendid equipment of water- 
power comparatively idle; and endless 
quantities of good rock in the prison grounds; 
so that the labor, the power, the rock and 
the railroads are brought together as I have 
seen them nowhere else. The prisoners 
need the work, in the open air, for their 
physical and moral health. Such work will 
not take the bread from any honest work- 
man’s mouth, and no honest man need feel 
that he is helping by his toilto support 
criminals in idleness. 

With this example on the part of the State, 
the counties would soon set their prisoners 
at work, and those counties which are be- 
yond the reach of supply from Folsom could 
open quarries and set up crushers, and de- 
tachments from the State Prisons could be 
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sent to workthem. ‘These counties, where 
they have railroad facilities could have the 
benefit of the rates made through State in- 
tervention, and by this and the aid of State 
convicts they would be placed on an equality 
with the central valley counties. For those 
locations which are not well provided with 
railroads, other equitable arrangements for 
State aid could easily be made. 

With suitable equipment for transferring 
the stone from cars to wagons no expense or 
labor would be required therefore, and if the 
State should furnish the material free, or at 
the actual cost of the incidentals of pro- 
duction, apart from convict labor and water- 
power which practically cost nothing, and 
the railroads should transport it at cost, the 
total expense to the counties would be so 
light that no extra taxes or loans whatever 
would be needed to complete their road 
systems in a few years. In many cases the 
farmers would volunteer to do the hauling 
as they have done elsewhere, and prefer- 
ence might be given to such localities, 
which would soon make the practice gen- 
eral. 

This whole scheme of beneficence, how- 
ever, is based upon the co-operation of the 
railways, and will failif thatis not obtained. 
The State will not of course, go into the 
business if it is to be taxed to pay a special 
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profit to one of the chief beneficiaries of 
the plan. Californians appear incredul- 
ous of any such co-operation, but an out- 
sider may be permitted to hold a different 
view. In fact I have presented the subject 
to the leading railway officersand am violat- 
ing no confidence when I say that while of 
course no off-hand answer could be given, 
the proposal was entertained as cordially as 
I could have expected or hoped. 

So great a project would require, on the 
the part of the State an administrative 
bureau of the highest character, and I be- 
lieve that when such a representative of the 
sovereign of the State is ready to confer with 
the other sovereignty the ‘* high contracting 
parties” will find it easy to work together for 
the good of the commonwealth. When this 
is done the State will be on the high road to 
such prosperity as has only been dreamed of, 
and dreamed of only by the ‘‘ good roads 
crank.” The great bar to high-class immi- 
gration will be removed and the country will 
fill up with a population of the sort that 
brings wealth and makes more. Taking the 
central valleys alone and allowing only the 
increase of values attributed to good roads 
in other States where the soil is poorer and 
production much less, the fifteen millions of 
acres benefitted would add $300,000,000 to 
the taxables of the State. 

Roy Stone. 


PARADOX. 


What I would not, thatI do; 
What I would speak, is unspoken. 
Being untrue, to be true; 
Faithful to a word that’s broken. 


Frederick A. Bisbee. 
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‘WELL, IF YOU WOMEN DON’T BEAT THE DEUCE!”’ 


EXTRACTS FROM 


MRS. LOFTY’S 


DIARY—III.* 


CHOOSING A HUSBAND FOR CHLOE. 


October 15.—When I looked out of my 
window early this morning, I saw the first 
ice of the season formed over the puddles 
left by last evening’s rain; and as I looked, 
Miss Dottie ran out of the Sanders’ back 
door, bareheaded, her curls still in last 
night’s tousle, and made for the largest pud- 
dle in sight. Here she set herself to stamp- 
ing, first with one foot, then the other, 
screaming with glee as the paper-ice went 
into splinters under her feet ; but her 
frolic was soon spoiled by the descent of a 
wrathful papa, who shook her and bore her 
off into the house to be dry-shod, with 
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admonitions between each two buttons. 
Poor Dottie! Only yesterday she said to 
me, ‘‘ Issam, why is all the funny things 
bad?” She has run up against that con- 
undrum early in life. As I watched her, I 
recalled with a smile the time, more than 
two years ago, when her willow chariot first 
trundled across my field of vision, and how 
her mama’s constant warbling of snatches 
of ‘* Mrs. Lofty and I” annoyed me more 
than I would have liked to confess. The 
coat was perhaps too good a fit. I owe 
Dottie a great deal. I am not nearly so 
much of a bore to myself since she has 
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been about. A niece of Harry’s is coming 
from Minneapolis to spend the winter with 
us. I have not seen her since she was a 
child, but it will be a great pleasure to have 
a young girl in the house—providing she is: 
amenable. Her mother hints at some love 

affair that has been, or is to be, nipped in 

the bud, and Chloe is to be amused and 
introduced to ‘‘lots of nice men.” The 

prospect is pleasing, and has almost waked 

me up out of my customary apathy. Harry 
is a little nervous about it, and was asking 

me if I had not better make arrangements 

for a few private dancing lessons for her, 

and write to my dressmaker and bespeak 

some gowns at an early date. I laughed at 

him. I have not such an abiding horror of 
the wild and wooly Westerners as my spouse. 

‘- The chances are, Harry,” I said, ‘* she will 

be able to give us points on dancing, if not 

gowns. You may be sure she has not spent 

three years at Ann Arbor for nothing. I 

have known Ann Arbor boys who could 

waltz very well indeed.” ‘* Well,” said 

Harry, ‘‘of course you know about those 

things; but for heaven’s sake, don’t let her 
make a spectacle of herself at her first set- 

ting out here.” 


October 17th. — The Ostroms have 
bought the house on the opposite corner, 
and will move in as soon as it has been 
done over to suit Mrs. Ostrom. She is very 
much disgusted at the idea of keeping house, 
but Mr. O— has taken his own way for 
once. I don’t know that I blame her so 
much. It must bea pretty tiresome thing 
to be shut up in the same house with Jim- 
mie Ostrom. But then—why did she marry 
him? Chloe is coming on the evening 
train. 


October 25th.—Chloe has been in the 
house a week; Sarah has become tired 
pulling down the drawing room blinds to 
keep the sun off the new rug, and putting 
the sofa cushions and chairs straight; Harry 
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has his hair brushed a new way every time 
he appears, to hide the growing bald spot, 
and gets his most deeply rooted convictions 


laughed at whenever one ventures to show 


its head. There is music in the air at all 
hours of the day and night, for Chloe cer- 
tainly has a lovely voice, which she prac- 
tices in trills and roulades as she whisks up 
and down stairs with a swishing of skirts 
and patter of heels. She has not yet at- 
tempted any pranks on me, but circles 
around me daintily, reminding me of a kit- 
ten sidling about some unknown object, and 
putting out a tentative paw now and again, 
then withdrawing it quickly. She has al- 
ready made her first conquest. Howard 
Ostrom has succumbed utterly and unpro- 
testingly. He is as bad a case as I ever 
saw, and a boy of twelve can have it very 
bad. Before school he is at the side door, 
inquiring sheepishly for Miss Chloe, with a 
big chrysanthemum, or a bunch of frost- 
tinted leaves. In the evening he comes 
under the window and whistles a bar of 
**Can’t you come out to-night,” to which 
Chloe replies with another, and then they 
are off on some expedition under the 
autumn moon. 

After a day or two, my boy, you will be 
called on to suffer the pangs of jealousy, for 
Chloe makes her debut at a reception to- 
night, and she will soon have things of 
more importance on her hands than break- 
ing a heart the size of yours. Chloe has 
already cost me some pangs too. That 
fickle, ungrateful Dottie has transferred her 
blandishments almost entirely to the new 
comer. I have always fed her so well, I 
fancied I had a secure hold on her affec- 
tions; but it appears I have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting, as 
against the seductions of a person who can 
teach her to stand on her head, do the 
skirt dance for her, and sing for her ‘* Villi- 
kens and his Dinah.” So unstable are the 
bases of popularity. 
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October 26th.—Chloe came down the 
stairs where her uncle and I stood waiting 
for her last night, looking divinely pretty in 
her white gown. She has a beautiful neck 
and arms, and her big blue eyes shone like 
stars. I felt a thrill of delight to think I 
had at least a vicarious proprietorship in so 
pretty a creature. Harry’s last twinges of 
doubt vanished. ‘‘ Well,” he said, teas- 
ingly, ‘‘ you have got yourself up in great 
shape, haven’t you?’’ ‘* You better be- 
lieve,” she rejoined. ‘‘I have all my war 
paint on for this occasion. I’m out after 
scalps this night, and don’t you forget it.” 
‘* That is a very bad habit of yours, talking 
so much slang,” said Harry, reprovingly. 
But slang or not, she secured her scalps, 
and I expect the unhappy owners of them 
will be haunting the house fromnowon. I 
am sure Chloe will have no conscientious 
scruples about returning them, and I don’t 
know that I have. They are perquisites 
that every girl is entitled to, by way of in- 
demnification for being a girl when she 
might as well have been a boy for all she 
had to say about it. 


November 1st.—Chloe is fairly launched; 
if she does not forget that ineligible, who- 
ever he is, it will not be for lack of oppor- 
tunities to replace him, I feel sure. Last 
evening was our own ‘‘at home,” and I 
have not seen so many of the susceptible 
sex in my parlors at one time, except by 
special invitation, for some years. Chloe 
elected to be extremely demure on this 
occasion, and was charmingly deferential to 


her uncle and auntie. The little wretch! 


When she went to the piano and sang, she 
finished them all off. Who could disbe- 
lieve in depths of feminine tenderness be- 
hind that lovely voice? The Judge got up 
gravely and turned her music for her with 
ponderous gallantry—in the wrong place 
every time ; but Bud Barager, with the wis- 
dom (and the cheek) of three-and-twenty, 
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got down at the end of the grand piano, 
where he could look her full in the face 
while she sang. And if Chloe put her heart 
into her voice, and her soul into her eyes, 
Bud was equal to the occasion. He can 
make quite a dab at that sort of thing him- 
self. If I were a sporting person, I would 
lay my money on Bud as against the Judge, 
although he has not salary enough to pay 
his tailor bills. I am afraid I was indis- 
creet in asking him to call. But then Chloe 
would have met him everywhere she went, 
and no one else I know could lead with her 
so well in the cotillion I am going to give 
for her. 


November 3rd.—Mrs. Bloom was here 
this afternoon. Mrs. Bloom always has a 
fad—nothing so very extraordinary in that. 
But what is extraordinary, is that she 
always manages to make other people pay 
for her fads. Now it is the free kindergar- 
ten down in Factory-Town, which it seems 
is in danger of dying a natural death for 
lack of auriferous nourishment. Very op- 
portunely, it appears that Professor He- 
gardt has been writing a new operetta or 
cantata or something, which he wants to 
try experimentally—also at some one else’s 
expense. So it is to be got up by amateur 
talent, for the benefit of the languishing 
kindergarten. And would I have the rehear- 
sals here, for it is so central for everybody ? 
And of course I must take part, and Chloe 
must certainly be the prima donna, on 
account of that beautiful voice: and we are 
all to pay for our own costumes out of our 
own pockets; and the opera house is to be 
donated, only we must pay for our own 
lights and scene shifters, and so on, which 
can’t amount to much, as we will only want 
two or three rehearsals there, and we are 
sure to make a lot of money; and couldn’t 
I sell a hundred tickets? well, certainly, 
fifty. So I am in for it; and Mrs. Bloom is 
to try and round them all up for to-morrow 
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night, and Hegardt will cast us all for our 
parts (I believe that is the correct expres- 
sion). I am sorry for Hegardt; he will 
wish he were dead forty times before he is 
done with it. 


November 15.—Chloe has never taken 
me into her confidence about the ‘‘ ineligi- 
ble.” One day when she was rummaging 
in her trunk she fished out a framed photo, 
and without a word handed it to me. I 
studied it with interest. ‘‘He is very 
handsome,” I said at length, ‘‘ but that cleft 
through the middle of the lower lip means a 
fondness for a handsome woman, a fast 
horse and a good dinner. Is he very bad, 
Chloe?” ‘* Yes, I suppose so,” she replied, 
with a hopeless little sigh, and put the pic- 
ture back in the bottom of her trunk. Iam 
sorry for Chloe; meanwhile she amuses her- 
self. We have had three rehearsals for the 
‘«Sleeping Beauty.” It is really a very 
clever, catching medley, and I should think 
Hegardt might develop it into something 
worth while. Chloe and Bud Barager are 
cast for the Beauty and the Prince, and they 
find it necessary to do a deal of private re- 
hearsing. They have made me the Queen 
for two excellent reasons. She has not 
much singing to do, and singing is not my 
strong point, and I am supposed to be able 
to manage a Court train more effectively 
than some people. Mrs. Ostrom can’t sing 
a little bit, so she is cast for the Wicked 
Fairy, who has only to come on and look 
malignant. Fancy Mrs. Ostrom looking 
malignant! Oh, but there will be some 
fun at the rehearsals—for the on-lookers. 
Howard Ostrom has been installed as critic- 
in-chief. When he says to the Chief Cook 
with unspeakable contempt, ‘‘ Aw! don’t 
you know better than to hold your ladle in 
your left hand?” we all chorus, ‘*‘ Why, of 
course !” and the Chief Cook shifts the 
paper cutter which is doing duty into the 
other hand with a sheepish grin; or when he 
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says brutally to the First-lady-in-waiting, 
‘* Don’t stand pigeon-toed, Sally,” the 
chorus replies, ‘‘ No, don’t do it, Sally !” 
But he suffers at the private rehearsals. 
** Aw,” he says, with heartfelt protest in his 
voice, **no need to get so close, Bud 
Barager! You ain’t trying to take a cinder 
out of her eye!” No more does Chloe 
come to his whistle, and if he wants to see 
her, he is forced to come in and sit down in 
a chair. He comes early, and at nine 
o’clock, unless it is a rehearsal night, he 
takes himself off reluctantly, for his mother’s 
edicts are as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and nine o’clock is his limit; so he 
departs, glowering unutterable things at the 
grown-up suitors who don’t have to go home 
at stated hours. 


November 20.—It certainly needs talents 
of a very unusual order to get up an ama- 
teur opera; one who has done it success- 
fully ought to graduate to a foreign mission. 
To reconcile the conflicting claims of all the 
stars who scintillate in an amateur perform- 
ance is an undertaking only less difficult 
than it would be to get the British Lion and 
Russian Bear to be friends over the same 
bone. Poor Mrs. Bloom is wearing herself 
to a shadow in the attempt; and it is the 
lesson of a lifetime to watch Hegardt pos- 
sessing his soul in patience, and suavely im- 
pressing it on each chorus singer that no one 
else in the cast could have filled just that 
aching void but him or herself; and inti- 
mating privately to all the minor characters 
that anybody can take a prominent part, 
but that it requires real genius to infuse 
distinction into a few lines. But even Mrs. 
Bloom gave way yesterday. She came in 
and dropped in a wilted heap among the 
sofa cushions, and with tears related that 
the young woman who has attended four 
rehearsals as the nurse absolutely refused to 
‘make a guy of herself to please old 
Hegardt,” and said that it was simply a mat- 
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ter of personal spite in him that had cast her 
for such a part, and given Sally Patterson. 
the First-lady-in-waiting. ‘‘She thinks 
she ought have been one of the Good 
Fairies, so that she could have shown off 
that long blonde hair of hers and her little 
feet; and now no one else will come in and 
take the part at the eleventh hour, and what 
can | do?” lamented Mrs. Bloom. ‘* Can’t 
the professor do anything with her ?” I asked. 
‘«Oh, dear, no!” said Mrs. Bloom, sitting 
up, ‘‘ that’s what is the matter. Hetold her 
once, you know, when she consulted him 
about her voice, that she had just the right 
sort of sweet little voice to sing cradle songs, 
and that nature had plainly indicated the 
vocation for so charming a young lady,” 
and Mrs. Bloom threw herself back among 
the cushions and forgot her woes long 
enough to laugh at the _ recollection. 
** Well,” said I, with a happy inspiration, 
** | know a girl that works in the mill that 
has a good voice, and a natural talent, and 
I’ll see that she gets a week’s vacation, and 
you and I and Hegardt will just have to 
teach her the part by ear, for she can’t read 
a note; and of course her costume must be 
got for her.” ‘*O, you darling, darling, 
dear !” cried 
Mrs. Bloom, 
jumping up in 
an ecstacy. 
**T just shought 
you would find 
some way out 
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of it, when the case was hopeless to any- 
body else. You always do.” So that is got 
over; but no telling what will happen next. 
What with rehearsals, and practising new 
figures for Chloe’s cotillion that is coming 
off on the rst, the house is in an uproar all 
the time. To-morrow I must take Chloe 
up to the city to get her gown fitted. One 
hasn’t much time to bore themselves when 
they have her on their hands. 


November 26th.—Everything went wrong 
at the rehearsal last night. The much-tried 
professor was sharp with the chorus, deadly 
polite to the fairies, blightingly sarcastic to 
the ladies-in-waiting, and actually scolded 
the prima donna, as she deserved, for Chloe 
behaved abominably. Bud Barager had to 
be hailed in from the 
conservatory twice, 
where he was flirting 
with one of the chor- 
us girls, to take his 
part; and Chloe 
revenged herself on 
him by singing flat in 
all their duets, and 
then looking unutter- 
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able reproach at him and amazement at the 
rest of us, as if Ae were the culprit. Every- 
body went home in a dudgeon, and poor 
Hegardt gathered up his music without a 
word, and bidding us an elaborately polite 
‘* good night,” departedalso. ‘* Well,” said 
Bud, who alone remained, taking his ease on 
a divan, his legs stretched out befére him 
and his hands in his pockets, ‘‘ the Wicked 
Fairy certainly must have got in her work on 
us all to-night. What was the matter with 
everybody?” ‘* Bud,” I said, ‘‘ sit up when 
you are in my drawing-room, and take your 
hands out of your pockets.” ‘* Yes, 
ma’am,” he said obediently, fetching him- 
self into position. I went on placidly toe- 
ing off my silk sock (I am getting awfully 
behind in my Christmas work), and Chloe 
walked speechlessly around the room, with 
heightened color, arranging the disordered 
bric-a-brac and straightening out the por- 
tieres and sofa pillows, with vicious little 
jerks and pats. Bud watched her for a 
while with amusement in his eye. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m off,” he said, finally, suiting the action 
to the word. ‘*‘ When a woman gets mad 
enough to fight with the tables and chairs 
it is time for men folks to be out of the 
way,” and with a ceremonious bow at 
Chloe’s back, which she turned on him just 
as he was beginning it, he took himself off. 
When the front door had closed, Chloe 
came over to me and shook me by the 


shoulder. ‘* Aunt Patsie! Wake up !” she 
cried. ‘* You exasperate me so! Don’t 
you ever speak your mind?” ‘‘ Yes, 


Chloe,” I said, ‘*I do, on rare occasions; 
and I am always sorry for it afterwards.” 
** Nonsense !” she exclaimed. ‘‘ That is 
because you keep yourself bottled up so 
long that when the cork does fly out, I sup- 
pose there ¢s an awful sputtering. But any- 
thing would be better than those eloquent 
silences of yours. Do you know, Aunt 
Patsie, sometimes I have an irresistible de- 
sire to rumple your hair and stand you on 
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your head?” ‘*Chloe!” ‘* Yes, indeed, I 
have! You are always so sleek and com- 
posed and well got up. I believe you sleep 
in a tailor-made nightgown and collar and 
cuffs. Some day when I know you are tak- 
ing a bath I am going to stand in the hall 
and scream ‘ fire,’ just to see what will hap- 
pen then.” ‘*I will tell you one thing that 
will happen,” I said. ‘* You will get your 
ears well boxed and be sent home.” ‘‘ Well, 
that would be something, anyway,” replied 
the unabashed Chloe. ‘‘ Tell me, Aunt 
Patsie, did you ever box anyone’s ears? 
Truly, now? There have been fleeting 
moments when I have had my suspicions 
that you were not so superior as you seem. 
O, I shall certainly try the ‘ Fire !’ experi- 
ment,” and her pout evaporated in a fit of 
laughter she went into, in enjoyment of her 
anticipated mischief. All the same, Master 
Bud has piqued her immensely, and he may 
rely on it, his rashness will be well punished. 
His fate be on his own head. 


December 3rd.—We have got the house 
settled again after the cotillion, and I can 
take a long breath once more. Every one 
Says it was the success of the season, and 
really I don’t know of a single thing that 
went awry, except the breaking of my cut 
glass punch bowl by a stupid waiter. But 
that was after every one was gone, so it did 
not matter somuch. Chloe was as pretty 
as an angel. It certainly takes a New York 
dressmaker to emphasize all a woman’s best 
points, without appearing to do it of set 
purpose. Poor Bud’s punishment is well 
under way. Not that Chloe snubs him; 
O, dear, no! But what notice he gets 
is of the most casual, happen-chance de- 
scription. An ‘‘ O-are-you-there? How- 
dy’e-do ?” sort of treatment, admirably cal- 
culated to take the conceit out of a self- 
satisfied youth of three-and-twenty. It is 
having its effect. Before the evening was 
over Bud Barager was brought to that state, 
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that no matter what might be occupying 
one eye, the other was on Chloe; or, for 
that matter, that he could see her perfectly 
well out of the back of his head. When 
youth or maiden reaches that stage of psy- 
chic sensitiveness, they are in a threatening 
condition. The next stage is likely to be 
an abject collapse. The objectionable part 
of the matter is, that Chloe has chosen 
Judge Low as the counter-irritant with 
which to reduce Bud's bump of self-esteem; 
and I have too much respect for the Judge 
to like to see him made a cat’s paw to rake 
Chloe’s love apples out of the fire. But 
when I attempted to remonstrate with her 
the evening after the party, while we sat 
yawning our heads off before the grate in 
my room, actually too sleepy to get un- 
dressed, she only laughed, and said: ‘* Now, 
Aunt Patsie, what is the use of you putting 
on frills about a little thing like that? You 
know you used to be worse than anybody 
else ever was; and I would not trust you 
yet, to tell the exact truth.” ‘*Chloe!” I 
protested indignantly, ‘‘ I never turned my 
head to lead any man on.” ‘* No, that is 
what I have heard tell. You just sat mum 
like an Indian idol, and let them flock 
round. And once in a while you would 
raise those long lashes and glance just once 
at some one of them, and he would go off 
by himself and die quietly. Now, Auntie! 
you needn’t look so angry. That is just 
what I have heard tell from my youth up, 
by people who knew you in your youth. I 
wish I knew your secret, for I have to take 
a lot of trouble to make people fond of me. 
O my! I certainly will swallow my head, 
if I yawn like that again. Good night, and 


don’t let a sense of responsibility keep you 
awake. You know your conscience is clear; 
you have done your duty,” and the heart- 
less girl kissed me sweetly, and went to her 
untroubled pillow. Is it untroubled, I won- 
der? I havea fancy that many a tear soaks 
into that same pillow in the dead and silent 
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watches of the night, when none‘ of the 
adorers, boyish, or youthful, or middle- 
aged, are at hand to divert the passing 
hour. 


December 15th.—I am losing sleep, play- 
ing chaperone for Chloe. When there is 
nothing else going on, there is always the 
rehearsing for the ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty”’ to 
fall back upon. It is an object lesson to 
observe Chloe’s ‘‘ business” in her scenes 
with the tenor robusto. It is in vain that 
Bud tries to infuse any personal element 
into them. Chloe docs whatever is to be 
done in the most matter-of-fact, common- 
place way, as if she were tying her shoe, or 
taking a cough-lozenge. When the Judge 
happens to be present, as he sometimes is, 
he regards this method with evident appro- 
val. It annoyed Hegardt at first, but he 
appears to have grasped the situation. 
‘¢ Miss Convers,” he said the other even- 
ing, and I caught a sly twinkle in his eye; 
‘‘ Miss Convers, could you not instill into 
your acting in this scene, a little more ten- 
derness?” ‘*As how,” inquired Chloe, 
innocently. ‘‘ Ach!” said the Professor, 
‘¢ how can I instruct you in that? Can you 
not figure to yourself the emotions of an 
unsophisticated young girl, awakened by 
the first kiss of love? I would not presume 
to imply that your youth has yet reached 
that epoch but imagination can often sup- 
ply the place of experience.” And Hegardt 
preserved an ingenuous gravity of expression 
as he made this appeal, that caused Chloe’s 
lids to flicker, and a little flush to creep up 
the side of her cheek. ‘‘ That’s it, Pro- 
fessor,” said Bud with enthusiasm. ‘*‘ She 
isas unsentimental asa meat ax!” ‘‘ Thank 
you,” said Chloe, with a flash of her blue 
orbs that boded no good to that rash young 
man, when she shall see fit to change her 
tactics. It is the pursuit of the victim that 
fascinates Chloe. She should surely love 
fly fishing. To see the fish coquette around 
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the hook, to feel him strike, to play him 
about the transparent pool, now reeling him 
in, now giving him his way, would be to 
her, keenest delight. But when he was 
landed, panting and vanquished, her inter- 
est would cease, and she would be more 
than willing to return him to his native 
haunts. Last evening, she went off with 
Howard coasting, directly after tea. Iam 
sure she knew well that ‘‘ The Rivals,” as 
Harry has got to calling them, would both 
call. Sure enough they did; and I had 
the pleasure of entertaining the disconsolate 
twain, whose eyes were constantly wander- 
ing towards the door, until nearly ten 
o’clock ; when Chloe entered, glowing, 
radiant, her blonde frizzes sparkling with 
melted frost, greeted them with well-feigned 
surprise, and began gleefully recounting her 
experiences. Bud indemnified himself for 
his hour’s waiting by quizzing her, and I 
know that he succeeded in making her feel 
like a reproved tom-boy ; but the Judge 
was delighted with such innocent freshness 
of enjoyment and told her as much with 
dignified circumlocution. To a feminine 
observer, however, knitting in a corner, it 
was very evident that the middle-aged com- 
pliments went but a little way toward con- 
soling her for the implied disapproval of 
the youthful censor. Both Chloe and Bud 
play their hands very cleverly; it bids fair 
to be a draw game. 


January 4th.—Chloe is positively incor- 
rigible. I don’t know what is to be done 
with her; the deliberate artfulness with 
which she plays off ‘*The Rivals” one 
against the other, is simply shocking, and 
even poor Howard is made useful as a pro- 
vocative agent. Last evening all three were 
here—as they frequently are ; Howard, as 
is his wont, was hanging around Chloe, 
presuming on his extreme youth to take 
boyish liberties. Just at the moment he 
was standing half behind her, as she sat on 
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the piano stool, turned away from the in- 
strument and discoursing with animation 
about art in general and music in particular. 
As she talked, not heeding him, he picked 
at her ear studs, twisted the little curls at 
the nape of her neck, and pulled out her 
hair pins and stuck them in again, till 
finally, he put one in wrong and prodded it 
into her scalp. She whirled round on him 
with a shriek of dismay. ‘* What ave you 
at, you bad boy?” she cried, with undis- 
guised temper. Poor Howard stood in 
speechless consternation, the picture of 
confusion. ‘* Well then, never mind, you 
goose!”’ said she, and throwing her arms 
around his neck she drew him to her and 
kissed him half a dozen times, although he 
wriggled and protested. When she laugh- 
ingly released him, he shook himself sheep- 
ishly, his scarlet face a study of mingled ela- 
tion and embarassment, and ‘‘ The Rivals’’ 
each drew a long breath. ‘* Young man,” 
said the Judge, ‘‘at your time of life, you 
are not capable of appreciating your privi- 
leges.” ‘*I am too!” said Howard, stoutly. 
‘* Beware, beware, take care,” hummed 
Bud. ‘‘She is fooling thee; she is only 
making a shining mark of you, sonny, for 
envy to shoot at. It’s your bed time, 
little boy.” ‘* That’s all right, Howard, 
don’t you mind him,” said Chloe comfort- 
ingly. ‘*I am going to wait for you, and 
don’t you forget me, when the pretty girls 
are all making love to you, and I am get- 
ting into the sere and yellow leaf.” Now 
Howard more than half believes her when 
she talks like that. He is quite capable of 
suffering when he finds out his mistake. 
We have not been doing much with the 
**Sleeping Beauty” lately. She has been 
allowed to slumber undisturbed through the 
holidays, we have all been so busy with 
other things, but tomorrow night we are to 
have our first rehearsal in the opera house. 


January 5th.-—Professor Hegardt has just 
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It is the first time I have seen him 
completely ‘*‘ knocked out.” I don’t know 
anything else that expresses it as well. He 
came in abruptly, sat down on the piano 
stool without answering my greeting, drop- 
ped his hat on the floor between his feet, left 
his hands hanging just as they had let go of 
it, and looked at us. ‘‘*Qh, dear!” cried 
Chloe, ‘‘ what zs it? Don’t tell us the opera 
house is on fire, or the tenor robusto has got 
acute bronchitis!” ‘* No,” he said, ‘** it is 
not so bad as that. But just now, within 
ten minutes, the first general rehearsal fixed 
for to-night, Mrs. Ostrom positively refuses 
to take her part. ‘* Why?” we cried in 
chorus. ‘‘I forget what reason she gave,” 
replied the professor. ‘*Of course it was 
not the true one.” ‘* Now, Professor,” re- 
monstrated Chloe, ‘‘that is unkind. But, 
what is the true one?” ‘* The true one 1s 
because I insist that the Wicked Fairy 
shall not be made up to look pretty or young 
or well dressed. When you give a perform- 
ance with amateurs, all the female charac- 
ters must be pretty and young and interest- 
ing, and all the male ones must wear court 
dresses and take leading parts. It is a law 
of nature. I should not have dreamed to 
run counter to it.” And Hegardt sighed 
resignedly. For the credit of my sex I 
rushed into the breach. ‘* Nonsense ” I 
said, ‘‘ all women are not like that. I will 
change parts with Mrs. Ostrom. My gown 
is not finished yet, and it can easily be fitted 
over for her; she is just my height. I will 
do the witch for you, and be as ugly as ever 
you like.” Hegardt looked me over. **‘And 
will Mrs. Isham sacrifice that silk gown with 
the pink flowered train, that she can drag 
across the floor after her with such an air of 
royalty ?” he asked. ‘* She will,” I replied, 
**and lend all her stick pins and point lace 
to deck it with.” ‘‘ Exceptions only prove 
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the rule,” said Hegardt, shaking his head. 
** Has Mrs. Isham any long-standing grudge 
against Mrs. Ostrom ?” ** What a question ! 
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Why do you ask it?” ‘And has Mrs. 
Isham an idea, then, that Mrs. Ostrom can 
manage that train and not tangle up herself 
and all the court therein?” ‘* That is not 
Mrs. Isham’s affair.” ‘‘Ach, well! we must 
not inquire too closely into motives,” said 
the professor. ‘‘I will go now and see if 
Mrs. Ostrom will make the exchange. Then - 
all shall be well.” I must go study my own 
part. I have seen the gathering storm for 
some time, and I know Mrs. Ostrom will 
jump at the court train. If she should tie 
herself up in it, who is to blame? 


January 7th. I am out of all patience 
with Harry. He encourages Chloe in all 
her badness, and she thinks I am just talk- 
ing to ease my conscience. I said to her 
yesterday, after she had dragged the Judge 
to church yoked to her triumphal car, and 
sat by his side all through service, looking 
the picture of devotion, ‘* Chloe, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself! It is well 
enough for you to carry on with boys of 
your own age that don’t take it any more 
seriously than yourself, but it is a shame to 
trifle with a man like Judge Low.” ‘‘So it 
is,” agreed Chloe, penitently, ‘‘Such a 
nice, shiny bald head as he has, too !” 
Harry threw down his paper and leaned 
back in his chair with a shout of laughter. 
** Very well,” I said, glaring at him, ‘‘I 
wash my hands of the whole business. It 
isn’t my niece.” ‘*O, Aunt Patsie !” cried 
Chloe, ‘‘ that is the cruelest thing you have 
said yet. That breaks my heart, you know.” 
‘* You haven’t any,” I said, ‘‘ no more than 
Dottie. You are a pair of ungrateful, 
wheedling hypocrites.” 

The rehearsal went off better than any- 
body had any idea it would. Hegardt was 
delighted. Mrs. Ostrom trailed the piano 
cover about after her for practice; she will 
manage it. I shall make a character out of 
that witch. I was very young, but I have 
not forgotten seeing Mary Anderson play 
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such a part years ago, when she was but on 
the threshold of her fame. I am going to 
write to a man I know in town and get him 
to send me a mask properly painted up, so 
that I shall know how to make up my face 
to the correct degree of age and vindictive- 
ness, and have him tell me how to line up 
my arms and hands to make them all ten- 
dons and claws. 


January 15th. We have had our second 
full rehearsal in the Opera House. We are 
improving. Hegardt is quite enthusiastic 
over us. Chloe has concluded that the 
time is ripe to ‘‘ instill more tenderness” 
into her part. I can imagine what were the 
Judge’s feelings as he sat somewhere in the 
dark auditorium among the few privileged 
spectators. As for Bud, his jaunty indif- 
ference melted like wax in the flame, and 
his acting became highly realistic. Ah, 
what a treacherous coat of mail is that all- 
embracing cynicism of three and twenty! 
It is only a skin-thick armor and full of vul- 
nerable joints. 


January 28th. To-night the great, much- 
rehearsed-for event takes place. I am not 
able to recognize myself, I am in such a 
flutter of excitement. We had a full dress 
rehearsal last evening and everything went 
off beautifully. I did so well with the witch 
that I thought Mrs. Ostrom was going to 
ask me to change parts with her again. 
Wait till they see me painted up! I am re- 
serving that. Chloe enacted her part with 
so much apparent sincerity that Judge Low, 
sitting in a stage box with Harry, obviously 
squirmed, while Bud glared at him with 
open triumph over the Beauty’s shoulder, 
as he warbled ardent declarations into her 
coquettishly averted ear. The little wretch, 
as usual, was bringing down two victims with 
one arrow. I knew Mrs. Ostrom would 
come to grief with that court train. In one 
scene, where the curtain rises on a grand 
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tableau, she had it most artistically wreathed 
around in front of her as she stood majes- 
tically posed in the foreground—too much 
in the foreground; for as the curtain com- 
menced to revolve upwards it caught that 
unlucky train and took it along. By the 
time the curtain had made a couple of revo- 
lutions the superfluity was absorbed, and 
the adjoining draperies began to be involved 
in the maelstrom. Now Mrs. O.’s ankles 
are of that sort which prolong themselves 
indefinitely, and at this juncture she real- 
ized what was happening, and began to 
shriek, ‘‘ Oh, the curtain! the curtain!” 
But the stolid supe who was manipulating it 
neither heard nor heeded, but kept on at 
his dreadful work with the impassability of 
fate. Sounds of smothered laughter began 
to arise in all directions from the darkness of 
the auditorium, and it was not until Hegardt 
got hold of that fiendish supe that the curtain 
began to unroll, and the unexpected little 
spectacle of which the rather numerous au- 
dience had been witnesses disappeared in 
the reverse order of its unfolding. 


January 31st. The long-prepared-for, 
much-talked-of event is over at last. About 
noon Thursday the worst storm of the sea- 
son set in; and as the cars got blocked, 
and rescuing parties had to be sent out 
after several of the troupe, the performance 
was nearly an hour late in beginning. But 
once begun, it went off brilliantly. Chloe 
looked simply heartbreaking, and surprised 
us all both by her singing and acting. She 
really forgot herself in her part, and showed 
no trace of nervousness or awkwardness. 
Mrs. Ostrom succeeded at last in tying up 
the Grand Chamberlain in that court train 
but he was extricated without fatal results. 
I made quite a hit with the Wicked Fairy. 
Hegardt was kind enough to tell me that I 
had created the character ; but as I hadn’t 
more than fifty limes in the whole thing, the 
creation must Have been principally paint. 
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The house was rather disappointing in point 
of numbers, and as cold as an empty barn. 
Everybody was coughing and sneezing. 


February 6th.—Harry and I had a differ- 
ence of opinion this morning. It was over 
the moral status of a proposed thing. I 
have certain ideals of right and wrong. 
Harry says I can afford to, because I am a 
woman and have no occasion ever to put 
them to the test ; while he has, what I call 
a working model of a conscience, which he 
uses in his business as a man among men. 
After he had gone, I sat on in my place at 
the table, staring out at the snow-covered 
lawn, not too well pleased with myself, 
while Chloe circulated around the room, 
arranging and disarranging its belongings, 
as is her wont when disturbed. ‘* Don't 
you know, Aunt Patsie,” she began sud- 
denly, as if I had asked her opinion, ‘I 
think you have higher ideals than Uncle 
Harry; but I do think, if you wont be 
angry, that Uncle Harry lives up the more 
steadfastly to the standard he does set him- 
self. You know, Aunt Patsie, there is such 
a thing as putting our ideals so high that 
we don’t have to trouble to try and live up 
to them at all. Nobody on earth would 
expect anything so superhuman of us.” I 
cogitated this little epigram in silence until 
I wasrecalled to my surroundings by Chloe’s 
really threatening demonstrations towards 
the furniture, when I hastened to relieve 
the tension. ‘* Thank you, Chloe,”’ I said. 
‘**Qut of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings —’ ” 


February 7th.—Before going to bed last 
night, I apologized to Harry. He stopped 
in the act of taking off his shoe, with one 
foot suspended like Mahomet’s coffin, and 
stared at me blankly. ‘‘ Well, if you 
women don’t beat the deuce!” said he. 
‘*You make a man feel like such a con- 
founded rascal that he foregoes a perfectly 
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legitimate deal that he could have made some 
money out of, and then before bed time you 
take it all back!” And with an air of 


. profound disgust he went on with his shoe. 


Under these circumstances, what becomes 
of Chloe’s wisdom, which I had made my 
own? I amall at sea now about the relative 
superhumanness of ideals. 


February 1oth.—‘‘ Well Chloe,” said 
Harry this morning, laying down his paper. 
‘* Haven’t you made up your mind yet?” 
‘* About what, Uncle Harry?” ‘* Because,” 
continued Harry, ‘‘ they are wanting me to 
run for School Trustee. I will probably 
get Barager’s support anyway, because he is 
a Republican; and if the Judge is in the 
family, why then I will get his, though he 
is a Democrat. SoI wish you would hurry 
up matters a little.” ‘I'll do my best, 
uncle,” said Chloe. ‘‘ One thing certain, 
when I accept the Judge I shall make him 
raise a moustache. Being kissed by a man 
without a moustache is like eating pop-corn 
without salt—that is, I should think it 
would be,” she added ingenuously, with an 
intensely demure expression. ‘*‘ Yes, you 
had better qualify your statement a little, 
young lady,” said her uncle, with an at- 
tempt at severity. Before we had left the 
breakfast table, Bud came in on his way 
down town to run over a duet with Chloe, 
for some young people’s guild or some- 
thing, where they are going to sing to-night. 
Chloe paused in the door on her way out 
to say: ‘* Don’t you think, uncle, I had 
better put it off until after the election? 
I’ve been told, hope of favors to come is a 
powerful factor in politics.” I went into 
the drawing-room presently, and sat down 
with my feet on the fender, to read comfort- 
ably, but the duet having been ‘‘ run over” 
sufficiently by this time, Bud came and put 
a foot on the fender too, and wanted to 
know what was my book, and we fell to 
chatting. Chloe never likes to be ignored, 
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even for her auntie, and naturally it was 
not long before she came and perched her- 
self on the arm of my chair. ‘‘I can’t 
see,” she remarked, ‘‘ what all you boys 
find so attractive in a woman that never 
utters two consecutive sentences.” ‘‘ True,” 
said Bud thoughtfully, ‘‘she never does ; 
but then we think all the time that she is 
just going to, so we hang around and wait 
for the oracle. That is one reason ; another 
is, that she never addresses us as ‘ you 
boys ;” she treats us with proper respect.” 
‘* Pray goon,” I said. ‘* Don’t mind me. 
It is quite interesting.” ‘* There!” said 
Bud triumphantly. ‘‘ There are three con- 
secutive sentences.” ‘* There were,” said 
Chloe. ‘*‘Three complete ones, subject, 
predicate and object. Though to be sure, 
the subject is understood in two of them.” 
**O do go off with you!” I cried, ‘‘and 
leave me in peace with my Haggard, till I 
find out what new mode of death he has 
invented in this chapter. Why be wasting 
your time on me when you might employ 
it so much better?” ‘* An oration!” cried 
Bud. ‘*Come, Miss Chloe, I challenge 
you to walk as far as the canal with me on 
my way down town. It will give youa 
color.” Chloe went to get her wraps, and 
I played the hostess part till she should 
return, keeping my finger between the 
leaves of my book. Bud fidgeted, as if he 
had something on his mind. ‘‘ Mrs, 
Isham,” he broke out suddenly, ‘* you have 
always been so good to a fellow, you know 
—do you think there is any chance, you 
know—for an impecunious fellow like me, 
you know?—” ‘*To scorch the side of 
your boot?” I said. ‘* Yes, an excellent 
one. ‘‘It’s smoking now.” ‘*O pshaw!” 
he cried with irritation, ‘* you know well 
enough what I mean. How can a man tell 
what a girl like Chloe means? But you 
women understand one another.” ‘* Don’t 
ask me,” I replied. ‘*I heard her making 
some plans not an hour ago, as to what she 
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was going to exact of the Judge, when she 
accepted him.” Bud uttered a smothered 
ejaculation that sounded as if it might be 
something very naughty if one could hear 
it very distinctly, and got on his arctics and 
overcoat with a savage determination amus- 
ing to witness. Chloe found it so, looking 
on from the bottom stair. ‘‘I declare,” 
she said, ‘‘ one would think Aunt Patsie 
had given you the mitten.” 


New York, Tuesday Night, Feb, 15th. 
Chloe came down to breakfast this morning 
with her head tied up, a poultice on her 
cheek, and a most piteous expression of 
countenance. To our astonished inquiries 
she explained that she hadn’t slept a wink, 
that she had an awful tooth, and that her 
uncle or I must take her up to the city on 
the first train to see a dentist. ‘‘ There are 
six dentists, that I know of, in this town,” 
said Harry. ‘‘O,” cried Chloe, ‘*I wouldn’t 
trust one of them! I wouldn’t lose that 
tooth for anything. I must go back to the 
man that filled it and find out what he can 
do with it.” ‘‘I should think he had done 
enough already,” suggested her uncle; but 
Chloe threatened to become hysterical, and 
it ended by Harry proposing that I should 
take her up on the afternoon train, and as 
he would be coming in a couple of days on 
business, that we should remain until then 
and get seats for the opera. ‘‘ And if you 
have any sense,” he added sternly, ‘* you 
will have that tooth out,” ‘* Yes, I know 
it, but I haven’t any sense,” assented Chloe 
with extreme conviction. She retired to 
her room with hot water bottles and I went 
to pack up a few things. This proceeding 


- was soon interrupted, however, by Chloe, 


who entered in distress. ‘‘Here is Bud 
Barager,” she said. ‘* What he wants at 
this hour, I can’t imagine; but no matter 
what it is, Aunt Patsie, you must make him 
understand that I wouldn’t see Aim, above 
everybody, for a thousand worlds, with a 
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face like this.” I went obediently and dis- 
posed of Bud, who seemed strangely persist- 
ent. Before the lunch bell rang, the same 
message, with the same emphasis, had to be 
repeated to the Judge, who seemed even 
more persistent. Then I sought my niece. 
‘*Chloe,” I said severely, ‘‘ what is the 
meaning of this?’’ Let me see your face. 
I don’t believe there is a thing the matter 
with it.” ‘*Oh, Auntie Patsie,” wailed 
Chloe, ‘‘ don’t you go back on me. Re- 
member when you were a girl yourself. I 
must have a few days to get things straight- 
ened out.” ‘*What have you been do- 
ing?” I demanded. ‘* Oh, auntie, I have 
promised to marry them dofh. I accepted 
the Judge yesterday afternoon when we 
were out sleighing, and I accepted Bud last 
evening.” ‘* What did you do such a thing 
for?” I asked angrily. ‘‘ Well, Aunt Pat- 
sie, | accepted the Judge because I thought 
everybody would be so pleased and satis- 
fied at having me so well settled. And I 
accepted Bud because—well, I accepted 
him because he looked so handsome and so 
much in earnest, and I have a little weak- 
ness for him myself, honestly. And now 
nobody is pleased,” and she commenced to 
cry. ‘*‘I should suppose not,” I said 
shortly. ‘Hurry up and get packed. 
Will there be any more acceptees for me 
to perjure myself to, before we get started ?” 
‘* No, auntie, upon my word. Iam not so 
bad as you think me,” Chloe assured me. 
So here we are, at the Fifth Avenue, with 
nothing to do but amuse ourselves pending 
Harry’s arrival, when we have leisure from 
our efforts to invent some scheme for extri- 
cating Chloe out of the dilemma she has 
got herself into. The principal difficulty, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, lies 
in the fact that she herself is unable to make 
up her mind which to jilt. Of course 
there can he no question as to eligibility, 
but then there is that ‘* little weakness ” 
she confesses to. I declare I am annoyed 
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and mortified beyond expression over the 
affair, and Harry will go perfectly wild, 
just as if I hadn’t warned him what to ex- 
pect. Chloe says we are safe until Satur- 
day night, for poor Bud is tied up hand and 
foot in a newspaper office, and the Judge is 
holding Court. There is nothing to do now 
but sleep on it. 


Thursday night.— Harry came down this 
morning, and I insisted on Chloe getting 
her confession over at the earliest possible 
moment. It was no heavenly task, and at 
length I thought it necessary to come to 
her rescue and remind my better half, that 
a tithe of the present plain speaking, at an 
earlier date, would have averted the confre. 
temps which so annoyed him. You have to 
sit down on the best of men at times. 
Chloe was now really in such a heart broken 
state that between us we soon reduced her 
uncle to penitence, and as a diversion he 
proposed to take us out to the Park to see 
the skaters. Having got Chloe quieted 
down, and as presentable as cold water and 
rice powder could make her, we sallied 
forth. ‘* Wait here a minute,” said Harry, 
when we stepped out of the elevator, 
** while I go into the office and get a check 
cashed.” As we stood at the foot of the 
stairway, I heard Chloe give a sudden gasp, 
and felt her clutch my arm. Looking at 
her in alarm I saw the girl was as pale as 
death, and following the direction of her 
eyes, I beheld a man standing in the en- 
trance of the vestibule, regarding the pass- 
ing throng with amused interest. His free 
carriage and soft hat proclaimed him a Wes- 
terner ; he was still in his early thirties, and 
notwithstanding certain traces of dissipation 
not to be mistaken, under the eyes and 
about the mouth, he was a very handsome 
man, altogether prepossessing to look at, 
and I felt a great thrill of pity for the girl 
at my side. He did not observe us at first, 
but in a few seconds, our regard drew his, 
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and his eyes sought those of Chloe. A 
startled, incredulous look passed over his 
face, and a pained, questioning expression 
succeeded the lurking smile in his dark 
eyes. He too became suddenly pale, but 
after an instant he raised his hat and bowed 
gravely, and turned away into the street. 
‘<The man loves you, Chloe,” I murmured 
unthinkingly. ‘‘ Yes, he loves me,” she 
answered in a choked voice; I felt her 
trembling all over. ‘‘ Chloe,” I said, still 
scarce conscious of all my words, ‘‘In my 
opinion you are a simpleton. I would have 
married him.” ‘*Oh Aunt Patsie! Aunt 
Patsie!” she said under her breath, wring- 
ing her gloved hands together. ‘* Hush,” 
I said, ‘‘there are people looking at us. 
Here is your uncle.” 


Friday night.—Chloe’s eyes have been 
like stars all the evening. I believe she has 
met that Man, in the hall, or somewhere. 
I am resolved that I shall not ask her any 
questions. There are places where only 
fools rush in, and I don’t know what mis- 
chief I have already done by my indiscreet 
remark of yesterday. In very truth, my 
sympathies are all with that Objectionable 
Man, but it would be a dreadful thing if 
any renewal of their relations took place 
while Chloe is under our charge. I must 
put Harry on his guard. I never knew be- 
fore, that one girl, such a charmingyone too, 
could make so much trouble for every- 


body. 


Saturday Night.—This afternoon when I 
came in to lunch from a solitary shopping 
tour, (Chloe having excused herself from 
accompanying me, on the ground of extreme 
fatigue from so much sight-seeing,) the 
damsel was not in our apartments. Sev- 
eral successive discoveries dawned on me 
with a rapidity that took my breath. Her 
room conveyed an indescribable but unmis- 
takable impression of vacancy: her trunk 
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was gone; a number of stamped and ad- 
dressed letters lay conspicuously on the 
dressing case. The first was directed to 
her mother; under it lay one for Judge 
Low, then one for Bud Barager and lastly 
came a couple addressed to Harry. The 
one of them which was in Chloe’s hand-writ- 
ing, I tore open without ceremony, though 
I needed no confirmation of what I already 
knew, and this is what I read : 


Saturday, 11 A. M. 


Dear Aunt Patsie and Uncle Harry:—1 
am married to the Man you all disapprove. 
We were married in your parlor a few 
moments ago by the Rev. Mr. Gillingham, 
whose address you will find on the inclosed 
card. Two friends of Elmer’s, whose cards 
I also inclose, were the witnesses. We ex- 
pect to sail for Argentine at one o’clock, 
where Elmer is going to look at mines, and 
shall be gone a year. We hope everybody 
will have forgiven us by the time we get 
back. Dear uncle and aunt, though I am 
treating you this way, I am grateful for all 
your kindness and very sorry for all the 
trouble and annoyance I have caused you. 
I did not mean to be so bad, but sometimes 
people are very gay to keep from being very 
melancholy. Elmer wants me to say to 
auntie that I may be a simpleton, probably 
I am, but that‘he thinks she is the most 
discerning woman in America. 


With love and penitence, 
CHLOE. 


The other note, addressed in a hand of 
masculine vigor, I left for Harry to digest 
when he should return. It was a straight- 


forward communication, referring briefly to 
the writer’s business and social standing, 
and expressing regret that he should be 
obliged to abduct his bride in this unseemly 
fashion, but urging in extenuation that there 
seemed no other way, and that true love 
could not be balked by considerations of 
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etiquette; that Chloe was of age, and that 
he hoped that time would justify ber judg- 
ment. Meanwhile, as soon as I could col- 
lect myself, I called a cab and went on 
what I well knew to be a wild goose chase 


down to the steamer landing, to find, 4s I 


had expected, that I was an hour too late. 
There is no occasion to transcribe the re- 
marks of my liege lord when I found him 
perusing his correspondence on my return, 
crestfallen and weary. There was nothing 
to be done but to hunt up the inclosed ad- 
dresses and verify the facts. Nor is it 
necessary to enlarge upon the pleasant little 
explanations which were in order when the 
Judge arrived on the evening train. Harry 
was very much disposed to put the burden 
of these explanations upon me, but I de- 
clined to assume it. Likewise, when he re- 
marked, ‘* You must write to Sister Hat the 
first thing in the morning,” I replied, ‘* In- 
deed I will not. You may write to Sister 
Hat yourself.” And I added obstinately, 
‘* You may all storm as you like, but I will 
wager my wedding ring against a lottery 
ticket that he makes her happy.” 


February 22d, Tuesday.—Bud Barager 
came in to-day and gave me Chloe’s letter 
to read. It was characteristic. 


‘*Dear Mr. Barager,” she said, ‘*I am 
going to be married in a few minutes and go 
away to South America with a man I have 
loved for a longtime. I thank you for be- 
ing my partner (or opponent ?) in the charm- 
ing game of Hearts we have been playing 
at all winter. As we both knew quite well 
from the beginning that it was only a game, 
I think there can be no serious disappoint- 
ment. I do owe you an apology, however, 
for throwing down my cards so abruptly. 
You will understand, I hope, that I did not 
premeditate such rudeness, and I trust you 
will forgive me, but do not forget me, for I 
hope always to remain your friend, 

CHLOE.” 
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While I read the letter, Bud bowed his 
head upon his arm over the back of a tall 
chair by which he stood and sobbed like the 
foolish boy he is. Not being able to think 
of anything particularly comforting to say, 
I began stroking his head in a vague attempt 
at showing sympathy. He took my hand 
and drew it under his cheek. ‘‘If all the 
women were like you,” he said, ‘‘ fewer 
men would find their way to the devil.” I _ 
felt a tinge of remorse at the undeserved 
compliment. ‘* Don’t be a goose,” I said 
rudely, taking away my hand. ‘‘ Yes,’’ I 
continued, in reply to his astonished look, 
as he lifted a tear-stained face to stare at 
me, ‘‘ mark well what I am telling you and 
guide yourself accordingly, or some day you 
will find yourself in trouble which will make 
the grief of this hour seem to belong with 
the memories of other broken toys of child- 
hood. What a woman like Chloe would do 
once in her life from pure thoughtlessness 
and be sorry for, a woman like me would do 
twenty times deliberately, to pass an hour 
that hung heavy on her hands. You are 
not hurt half as bad as you think, and you 
must admit that you brought it on yourself. 
You have only been beaten at your own 
favorite game; so take it philosophically and 
begin practicing your wiles afresh on some 
other body.” 


February 24th.—The house is so lonely! 
Dottie and I console one another as best we 
may, but we are both pining to be bullied 
and teased as we were wont to be of late. 
Of all the people concerned in the late 
events, Howard is the only one who has 
come out of it with complete satisfaction to 
himself. Chloe scrawled him a charming 
little note at the last moment after she was 
on board ship, and asked him to be sure 


_ and write by every mail all the news, and 


told him she never should forget her sincer- 
est lover, etc. Whether that was pure good 
nature on her part, or whether her motives 
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were a little mixed, as usual, I am not pre- 
pared to say; but Howard’s triumph is quite 
insolent in its radiance. 


March tst.—I had not heard how our 
kindergarten entertainments came out finan- 
cially, so I improved an opportunity to ask 
Mrs. Bloom to-day. It appears that there 
is a balance of $4.13 coming to the kinder- 
garten. Noone had any idea that lighting 
and heating the house for rehearsals, the ex- 
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penses for supes, and all sorts of incidentals, 
could have mounted up so. If that horrid 
storm hadn’t kept so many away we would 
have made a little. ‘*Mrs. Bloom,” I 
said, after pondering the matter, ‘‘ it seems 
to me that if everyone had given what they 
spent on their costumes, and foregone the 
performance, the kindergarten would have 
had something worth while.” ‘*O my 
dear, yes,” said Mrs. Bloom; ‘‘ but which 
one would have done it?” 


Batterman Lindsay. 
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O you hate to draw the curtain and shut the sunlight out 
As the shadows of the evening leave the darkness all about, 
When the trees and fading sunset, mellow in the gloom, 


And the flickering rays of firelight splutter in the room. 


[DO you hesitate a moment, ere the dying day’s at rest, 
Do you watch the twilight’s coming from out the darkened west, 


Do you draw the curtain quickly and mock the gruesome power 


That struggles with your senses at the daylight’s dying hour ? 


| F but one prayer is granted to this weary soul of mine, 


[ pray that God in mercy, from his gracious power divine 


May leave the curtain open when the night comes o’er my life, 
And shed a kindly twilight that will soften sin and strife. 


Edwin Wildman. 
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OWYHEE JOE.* 


THE HOtD-UP OF THE WINNEMUCCA STAGE. 


T was the beginning of 
the end. The last tie 
of the mighty Union 
Pacific was the first tie 
in the march of civili- 
zation into the great 
West.” 

With the thunder of 
iron wheels and the rev- 
erberant screech of the 
whistle, the Indian, the 
buffalo, the desperado 
fled, the Overland 
Coach became a mem- 
ory, the cowboy changed 
his buckskins for New York shoddy, and 
Mormonism received its death blow. Later, 
as the giant Pacific system stretched out its 
arms to the north and south and absorbed 
the alkali bottoms of Wyoming, the sage 
brush plains of Idaho, the pine forests of 
Oregon, even the lava beds of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, the pioneers of ’49 and the miners 
of ’63 became a curiosity and the men who 
had subdued the wilderness from the back of 
an untamed mustang, were styled ‘‘ moss- 
backs” by the ‘‘tourist coach” emigrants 
and relegated to the background. 

Little more than a decade has passed 
since the Oregon Short Line pushed its 
way along the great valley of the Snake and 
laid Idaho tributary to its sovereignty, yet 
in so short a time I became an ‘‘ old timer” 
and as I looked out on the crowd that had 
taken the places of those who greeted me 
as a **tenderfoot”” I mentally repeated the 
motto of the new ‘* West”: ‘*Keep up 
with the band wagon or fall in the rear.” 

Typical of the Brobdingnagian strides of 
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this new order of things, thirty rotting skel- 
etons cumber a ramshackle row of sheds on 
the suburbs of Boise. Sun and wind, rain 
and snow find their way down and through 
the neglected roof upon their bodies, and 
as year after year goes by they answer to 
the age and the elements, and fall away into 
dust and oblivion. 

Yet they deserve a better fate. On their 
weather-beaten forms are the marks of rifle 
bullets, within their protecting sides came 
the best blood of the East to find new homes 
and extend the empire of the great republic. 

These thirty leather-springed, steel-ribbed 
overland stages were for years the one con- 
necting link between the hardy miners and 
pioneers of Southern Idaho and ‘* Home.” 
Their very sight recall Indian fights, highway 
robberies and dare-devil flights. In them, 
lives the essence of the fast dying ‘* Wild 
West.” Their day is past; their past is but 
a tale; their present is forgotten. 

I asked Owyhee Joe about them once. 
Owyhee Joe had been a famous driver. 
Wild stories are told of his daring trips up 
from Winnemucca or out from Boise with 
a coach well loaded with gold dust, pros- 
pectors and government mail. Like Ben 
Holliday and Yuba Bill his achievements 
live in the memory and on the tongues of 
the oldest inhabitants and grow in lustre as 
the years pass. 

It was a hot, sultry afternoon. I had 
sent in ‘* copy” for the outside page of the 
Statesman and felt free to lounge back in 
my chair and listen to Joe’s stirring if at 
times mendacious account of an Indian 
fight he had been in near Kuna, when un- 
aided he had driven off ten Bannocks and 
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saved the gold bricks in the boxes of Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s express. I smiled patron- 
izingly when he had concluded. ‘‘ And 
how about the time when you were relieved 
of your bags without even an ‘If you 
please?’ ” A shade of annoyance and cha- 
grin passed over his bronzed face and he 
shifted uneasily in his chair. The click— 
click—click of a job press in the adjoining 
room sounded a running commentary to our 
thoughts while from the opposite corner the 
splash — splash — splash of an_ irrigating 
wheel seemed to be rehearsing its version 
of the incident that so weighed on the 
driver’s mind. The sun beat down on the 
tin roof and adobe walls of the old office 
with a fierce, white intensity that awakened 
the man from his rumination. 

** Tt was a hotter day nor this out there on 
the mesa when that young chap stepped out 
from behind a little clump of grease-wood 
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and as’d me perlite enuf ter throw up my 
hands. No argument in the face of that 
thar shootin’ iron, Mister Editor. He took 
over four thousand clean dust and made for 
Salt Lake on the back of my best leader. 
Never hearn tell how we caught him? 
No? Wall, ye see I took my wheel-hoss 
and made for Boise. Found Bill McCon- 
nell, Governor and Senator since, the 
same, Colonel Robbins, Jim Agnew, an’ 
Hank Fisher. We made a bee line ’cross 
countrv to head him off. Changed hosses 
three times. We struck his trail, found 
whar his hoss had broke down an’ he’d 
stolen another. That stolen hoss meant a 
necktie party. Sabe? 

‘In twenty-four hours we came in sight 
of him. Hoss played out. Game up. 
Nothin’ but sand and sage brush fur miles 
except one lone tree. Kinder placed thar 
by Providence, McConnell said. Thar thet 
young feller set—one leg over the horn of 
his saddle. Fine looker. Stood six in his 
stockin’s. 1 knew him the minute I sot 
eyes on him. He knew me but never 
twigged. Bill McConnell war ahead an’ 
he opened the meetin’ without singin’. 

¢Good mornin’ stranger.’ 

** ¢Good mornin’,’ 

** «Seen anything of a man about your 
size straddle of a sorrel mare lookin’ a heap 
like the one you ride ?’ 

«No, I haven’t.’ 

‘¢ «That’s a purty good mare o’ yourn.’ 

‘¢ «Ves, she was worth a cool $500, but 
she’s a little winded now; say, mister, I'll 
give you $500 clear for that one o’ yourn 
and stop the deal.’ He was makin’ a good 
bluff, Mister Editor. Hoss stealin’ in them 
days war death on the spot. He knew we 
war onto him. His offer would well pay 
for the broken down hoss an’ he war 


-a’bankin’ that his money would pull him 


through. But yer see he didn’t know Mc- 
Connell. Mac had been Cap’n of the Vig- 
ilant’s back in ’63 up in the Basin and had 
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a name ter keep white. He just smiled at 
the man’s innocence. ‘ That’s a straight 
blind o’ yourn, pard, an’ it stands us to 
come in, but we’re thar an’ hold you over. 


“You look a leetle might played out as well 


as yermare. If you'll jest get down an’ 
jine our little party it'll stretch yer legs and 
mebbe ye need stretchin’ all over.’ 

‘*He got a little white under the gills, 
but slid down without a word. We followed 
suit, and Agnew threw over his head a 
noose, an’ passin’ the other end over a limb 
of that lone old tree, nodded that things 
war ready. 

‘*That young fellow war game ter the 
last. Never moved a muscle. Seemed 
kinder hke a damn shame. McConnell 
went up to him and said : 

* Now, pard, is everything all right? 
Does it fit your neck accordin’ to Hoyle?’ 

All right.’ 

** * Have ye anything to say why this er’ 
little picnic shouldn’t proceed ?’ 

** Nothin’.’ 

** * Have ye got any word ter leave to yer 
friends? If ye have make it short, fur we’re 
goin’ to break camp inside er ten minutes.’ 

‘*That young feller took his eyes off a 
bit of sage brush fur the first time and 
looked us straight in the eyes. His eyes 
war blue. I took notice of that an’ his face 
war clean and kind of pure lookin’. He 
didn’t seem to be takin’ much interest in 
what war goin’ on o’ round him. Kinder 
had a far away, talkin’-ter-the-angels look. 
Made me feel as though I didn’t count no 
how. Kept thinkin’ of some things I learnt 
in Sunday school in Missouri when I warn’t 
bigger nor that basket o’ papers. Then he 
came to and drawin’ a crumpled letter from 
his pocket spoke with a kinder tremble in 
his voice. 

** « Perhaps you are a better scholar nor 
I be. If you’ll jest read that an’ be kind 
enuf to answer it, I’ll tell yer what ter 
Say.’ 


‘* McConnell had already passed the coil 
of rope to Jim Agnew and he had drawn it 
taut. He took the letter an’ as we hung 
around kinder curious like, he opened it 
an’ read out loud: 


«Erowau, Ga., Jan. 18, 1874. 


‘< «My dear son James, for long weary 
months i have waited for news from you 
since your last dear letter to your old 
mother. God bless you James, and answer 
my prayers that this letter may reach you, 
thanking you for your ever thoughtful care 
of me in my old age. But once more to 
look into your dear face and feel that my 
baby boy was near me would cheer my old 
heart more than to possess all the gold in 
Idaho. When are you coming home? You 
promised me that in the spring you would 
come back to me. May the good God 
watch over and prosper you and return my 
dear boy to my old arms before I die. 

* From your loving 
MOTHER.’ ” 


Joe paused and looked vacantly up at the 
ceiling. His eye followed the drunken gy- 
rations of a yellow wasp. The heavy rum- 
ble of the great cylinder warned me that the 
outside pages were going to press and that 
more copy would soon be needed. Still I 
waited in silence. 

*« That letter did the business. 

‘* McConnell had had a good edication 
back in Michigan and he commenced in a 
strong, clear voice, but a’fore the closing 
words war out, it war all we could do ter 
hear his voice. Yes, sir, an’ my eyes got 
weaker nor a sick heifer’s. Fact! The rope 
slackened until it fell from the hands of 
Jim Agnew, and as the breath of the mornin’ 
came a’rushin’ through the leaves of that 
damned old tree, and long shafts o’ sunlight 
kinder prospected down through the open- 
ing boughs; someway, my old throat caved 
in like an’ I went ter thinkin’ o’ long sunny 
days on the banks of the Missouri, of my 
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old dorg, an’ uv a little sister with eyes jest 
like’this young fellar’s, an’ of my old mammy 
an’ how she taught me to pray. Couldn’t 
help it Mister Editor, but borrowin’ a hoss 
an’ robbin’ a stage didn’t seem a big enough 
thing to string that boy up fur, an’ break 
his old mother’s heart. Guess McConnell 
war thinkin’ o’ the same way fur he kind of 
reverently like folded up that soiled bit o’ 
paper and handed it to its owner, an’ with- 
out a word slipped the noose from his neck, 
an’ then in tones as gentle as a mother’s 
asked: 

** «War ye goin’ home, stranger ?’ 

Yes! 

Good-bye!’ 

‘*The boy didn’t dare trust his voice in 
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thanks. I knew how he felt, but he drew 
from his belt a small bag of twenties an’ 
offered it to Mac. 

Hoss! * 

‘* «No, take her an’—good-bye.’ 

‘He mounted the mare, while we sot 
an’ watched him out o’ sight, an’ then like 
a pack o’ starved coyotes, turned and si- 
lently sneaked fur Boise. 

‘« Court waradjourned, verdic’ sot aside,” 
he concluded, while I leaned back, my mind 
filled with the dramatic rehearsal. 

** Well, so long, old man, I’m off,” and 
the rough old Jehu shuffled out of the room 
all unmindful of either the moral or the 
artistic points of his story. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 


AD LEUCONOEN. 


’T 1s wrong, Leuconoe, to seek to know 
What end to me, to thee, the Gods may will ; 
Search not Chaldean tables, and if ill 

Await thee, better ’twere to accept its woe! : 

Though Jove this winter—whose fierce storms now blow 
And dash the Etrurian waves’ gainst rocks until 
Their strength is spent—bid now thy life fulfill, 

Or many other winters come and go. 

Be wise, rack off your wines, and to the span, 

The narrow span of life, adjust your way 


That’s too ambitious. 


Whilst we talk and plan 


Lo! hateful, envious time has fled apace. 

Seize the occasion of the present day, 

And trust but little to tomorrow’s grace. 

C. W. Doyle. 
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TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST. IV. 


BLACKFEET AND BRUIN. 


THE following adventure was related by 
James P. Beckworth, a California pioneer: 

I spent many years among the Crow In- 
dians, but at length determined to go to 
California, as trappers from that region 
brought glowing accounts of the beauties of 
the country, the cheapness of land, and the 
ease with which riches in horses and cattle 
could be acquired. Five or six Crow war- 
riors who had been with me in a dozen 
battles against their inveterate enemies, the 
Blackfeet, accompanied me some miles, and 
then bidding them farewell, I set off alone 
on my long journey toward the shores of the 
great Pacific. After traveling for some days, 
I, one afternoon, killed a deer and threw a 
part of the animal across my horse until I 
reached a spring of clear cold water, where 
I camped for the night. My horse was 
picketed where he could graze upon bunch 
grass, and after a hearty supper upon veni- 
son, I smoked my pipe and then passed a 
contented and comfortable night. Early 
the following morning I resumed my jour- 
ney, but ere going far, discovered the tracks 
of three horsemen, and soon afterwards 
picked up a mocasin which I at once per- 
ceived had been fashioned by a Blackfoot 
Indian. Knowing these Indians would 
attack me if they discovered my proximity, 
and fearing they had seen my camp fire the 
night before and would now be lying in 
wait, I looked about for a place of conceal- 
ment. Thecountry was covered with bunch 
grass and sage-brush, but not a tree was in 
sight save some stunted junipers on the sum- 
mit of the hills. Some distance to my left 
ran a stream, and its banks were fringed 
with patches of willows. I at once rode 


toward these, determined to hide among 
them during the day and push forward at 
night. I wished to avoid a fight with the 
Blackfeet, as they were three against one, 
and it was probable they were members of a 
larger party which might be near at hand. 

As I rode forward I cast keen and scru- 
tinizing glances in every direction, and saw 
nothing of my enemies; but when within 
ten or twelve rods of the clumps of willows, 
my animal suddenly stopped, threw forward 
his ears, and acted as if he suspected dan- 
ger. ‘*A bear,” I said to myself, for I 
knew there was nothing of which a horse 
had such a fear as a bear. I had seena 
gentle, well broken horse made nearly frantic 
from simply smelling the hide of a bear, 
and as I was hunting neither bears nor 
Blackfeet, I turned to ride higher up the 
stream. I had ridden but a few rods when 
I came in full view of the three Indians I 
had been striving to avoid. They had 
crossed the stream higher in the valley and 
were now camped on the opposite bank. 
They recognized me as an old-time enemy, 
and with a savage shout, ran to get their 
weapons and to mount their horses. I put 
spurs to my animal and dashed off up the 
valley, and as my pursuers had to ford the 
creek, this gave me some advantage. I 
had ridden in a hundred races, but never 
felt greater excitement than I did that morn- 
ing. I had picked my horse from a 
thousand others among the bands owned 
by the Crows, and had selected him for 
speed and endurance. The Blackfeet were 
well mounted, and with shout and yell, with 


whip and spur, we dashed up the almost 


level bottom. The air of that high region 


, 
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was clear and bracing, the day was bright 
and beautiful, and there was an exhilaration 
in fast riding that sent the blood to one’s 
very finger tips. Onward we went for 
nearly a mile at the top of our horses’ 
speed, but my pursuers could not overtake 
me. Iwas in hopes they would give up the 
race, but, no, instead of that they settled 
down into a steady gallop, and we rode at 
this pace for several miles. I fully compre- 
hended my danger, for it was not uncom- 
mon for Indians to follow a foe during 
several days, camping at night on his trail 
and waiting for a favorable opportunity to 
attack him. Being alone I could not watch 
at night and ride by day, and sooner 
or later, overpowered by loss of sleep, 
I would fall a victim to my enemies. It 
would be impossible to throw these human 
bloodhounds off the scent, for my horse 
left a plain trail for them to follow. 
I did not wish to use my rifle except 
in case of extremity for it was not easy to 
load and fire in a gallop and if powder horn 
or bullet pouch was lost it would be impos- 
sible to recover either. The valley began 
to narrow after a.time and I cast many 
anxious glances toward the hills on either 
side for a pass or low opening into one of 
the larger valleys beyond but none presented 
itself and the hills were too steep and rugged 
to be ascended witha horse. I now saw 
more Clearly the object of the Blackfeet in 
pursuing me so leisurely; they probably 
knew the situation and understood that I 
was riding into a trap from which I would 
find no escape. Narrower and narrower 
grew the valley, steeper and more precipi- 
tous appeared the hills, till suddenly on 
turning a rocky point the valley abruptly 
ended, for the stream burst forth from a 
narrow, rockbound canyon. It was impos- 


sible to retreat, so springing from my ani- 
mal I rapidly ascended the hill seeking to 
gain the shelter of a thicket of young trees 
growing in a damp, marshy spot on the hill. 
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Ere I was hidden by the trees the Blackfeet 
came in sight and with loud cries they left 
their horses and followed my footsteps. I 
quickly sought fora hiding place but finding 
none, was about to ascend the hill still higher 
when I stumbled upon a hole hidden by a 
clump of bushes. Into this I sprang, thank- 
ful fora place where I would have some 
advantage. I crouched down awaiting their 
advance determined to kill the first that 
came near, but luckily they passed by with- 
out discovering my hiding place and then 
ascended the narrow ridge above. I ad- 
vanced further into the cave but after going 
some rods was startled to see a. gleam of 
light in the distance; I advanced with cau- 
tion but was surprised to find that I was 
not in a cave, but ina natural tunnel, as 
my supposed cave had an opening upon the 
further side of the hill. This, like its mouth, 
was hidden by bushes and through these I 
observed the country beyond. AA little ba- 
sin lay below and in its center was a dense 
growth of wild cherries, covering perhaps an 
eighth of an acre. Near the bushes grew 
beds of luxuriant clover while a lonely chip- 
munk chattered: upon a rock, near by and 
beyond several sage hens were feeding be- 
neath the low bushes from which their name 
is derived. All was quiet and serene and 
I little suspected the tragedy that was soon 
to break the stillness. While I was watch- 
ing one of the Blackfeet, advanced slowly 
down the hill and I drew back lest he should 
discover me. I could easily have shot him, 
but this would only have caused the other 
two to avenge his death if possible, and if 
not they would speedily by means of signal 
fires have called to their assistance other 
Blackfeet if any were in that part of the 
country. I therefore determined to remain 
hidden hoping 1n the end to escape without 
being discovered. The savage slowly and 
cautiously approached the wild cherry 
bushes, holding his rifle ready for use, and 
eyeing the place as if certain that I lay con- 
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cealed within. Step by step he advanced, 
every faculty alert and ready for action. 
He was a splendid specimen of his race, 
tall, well formed and agile. His shirt and 
leggings of buckskin were handsomely orna- 
mented and his hair decorated with the 
feathers of an eagle. At this moment and 
when within perhaps ten feet of the clump 
of bushes, a deep, angry growl was heard 
and the Indian sprang back, at the same 
time raising his gun. He was not a second 
too soon, for almost as he moved, a gigantic 
grizzly bear dashed out of the cover. Her 
hair was erect, her eyes gleamed savagely, 
and she gave a deep, ominous growl as she 
faced her antagonist. She was a mother 
with cubs and more ferocious on 
this account. The tall Blackfoot, 
though armed with rifle and heavy 
hunting knife, shrank from the en- 
counter and cautiously attempted 
to retreat, the bear, however, did 
not intend he should escape, and 
suddenly sprang toward him. The 
Indian fired, striking the grizzly in 
the -head and checking her pro- 
gress, but ere he could reload his 
gun she was upon him. Casting 
his rifle aside as _ useless, 
he drew his long hunting 
knife, and before she could 
grapple him, he drove it 
up to the hilt twice into 
her body. She caught 
him, however, in a fatal 
embrace, tearing 
his shirt of tough 
buckskin into rib- 
bons with her 
claws and crush- 
ing his left arm 
between her teeth 
in a frightful man- 
ner. He _ plied 
his knife with all 
his power, but 
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her tough hide and hard, compact muscles, 
prevented him from striking a vital part. 
Both were covered with blood, but neither 
had the mastery though from the long, gap- 
ing wounds in his body, I knew the Indian 
could not long continue the contest. A 
second Indian just at this moment ran down 
the hill, but before he could secure a position 
to fire the ferocious grizzly let go of the arm 
of her victim and caught him by the neck, 
bearing him to the ground. The savage 
with the rifle sprang forward, placed his gun 
within a few feet of the bear, pulled the 
trigger, and sent a bullet through the ani- 
mal’s heart, killing her instantly. She fell 
upon her human foe who was fatally injured 
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by the wounds he had received. I had been 
so intently watching this struggle between 
man and beast, that I had forgotten my own 
peril until, a slight noise behind me caused 
me to turn my head. The third Indian had 
tound the entrance to the tunnel or cave, 
and, creeplng cautiously forward, was al- 
most upon me. Bounding to my feet, we 
both fired at the same instant, and each in- 
flicted a wound, I was struck in the side and 
my opponent in the shoulder, but neither 
wound was fatal. We dropped our guns 
and rushed upon each other, knives in hand. 
The eyes of the savage gleamed like those of 
a wild beast as he strove to stab me, but 
1 caught his uplifted arm ere his knife 
touched me. It wasa short but desperate 
struggle, and we strained every muscle to 
overcome each other. Twice he foiled me, 
but the third time I tore my arm loose from 
his grasp and drove my knife blade through 
his body. His muscles relaxed, his frame 
quivered and he sank to the bottom of the 
cave in his death agony. I turned and 
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glanced through the fringe of bushes; the 
dead bear and the dying Blackfoot were ly- 
ing side by side. The other Indian had 
disappeared, while the playful chipmunk and 
the graceful sage hens had gone; all was 
stiller than ever. I knew the Blackfoot 
would attempt to get to the borses ahead of 
me, and catching up my rifle I ran through 
through the tunnel or cave, thus beating the 
Indian, as he had to surmount the hill. 
When I reached the opening of the tunnel 
the Blackfoot had not gained the summit 
above me, so I ran down the hill in spite of 
my wound, caught my own horse, and, 
driving the three Indian horses ahead of me, 
set off down the valley in a gallop. The 
Blackfoot saw me and crossing a rocky 
point fired from the cliff, but the bullet 
whistled past without striking me and ere 
he could again fire I was out of reach with 
my three prizes. The wound proved so se- 
vere that I was obliged to return to my old 
friends the Crows, and for that year gave up 
all hope of getting to California.” 
S. S. Boynton. 


TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST. _V. 


THE MYSTERY OF A DRILL. 


| 


NE evening, some years 
ago, a party of old min- 
ers and mountaineers 
were gossiping about the 
great fireplace that isa 
main feature in the Big- 
Tree Rvuom of ‘Old 
Hutchings’ House” in 
the Yosemite, where 

The talk was 


Bernard’s Hotel now stands. 


on the storm that was raging without. 
‘** Boys,” said the ‘‘ captain,” his voice 


just audible above the howling of the wind 
and the crashing of limbs and acorns on the 
roof, ‘‘ it may surprise you to know that the 
narrow’st chance for life I ever had, and my 
first glimpse at Dame Fortune occurred 
during a blizzard, in comparison to which 
this ere one is a baby.” _ 

The white-haired ‘‘ boys” drew their 
chairs closer about the roaring arch fire and 
listened. 

** You see it happened this way in the 
fall of 1875: I had been in Idaho and 
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Montana up to the time of the Bonanza ex- 
citement, which brought me back to Frisco 
double quick. There, as usual, I soon 
found myself hangin’ round California street 
and ‘* Pauper Alley,” with narya red in my 
clothes. I worked every line of the 
business I knew for a lead, but it was 
no use, and so I wore out most of the sum- 
mer. I picked up a few dollars for off- 
hand memory-maps and descriptions of 
mining localities; but altogether it was a 
‘short’ season. 

**] was feeling pretty low when one day 
I met Pullen and Bevans. Pullen had just 
come down from a job on the Comstock 
and the year before, had been through 
Bloody Caftion and the Tioga country with 
Hutchings, and he was sure there was a 
showing of big silver in the canon. 

‘* Bevans, who had been there prospectin’, 
thought the same. We decided to start for 
the cafiion. They were to furnish all the 
outfit, tools, grub, and so on, and 1 the 
necessary practical minin’ ‘ science.’ 

** We got away from ‘the Bay’ about the 
middle of August and went first to Sonora 
in old Tuolumne, where we hired a dago 
and a couple of mules to pack our traps to 
the cajion, ninety miles beyond. We had 
to foot it most of the way, for the road 
merged a little way from Garrote into the 
old Mono trail. It took us ten days to get 
from Frisco to the cafion, which we reached 
just at sundown. It was as quiet and still 
as a tunnel, and as warm as a summer 
evenin’ in a little New England village, not- 
withstanding that we were 11,000 feet above 
the sea. 

‘** You know, at that time this branch of 
the Mono trail, through the Bloody Cajion, 
was the nearest road from this side to Bodie, 
and the cafon got its name from the rough- 
ness of the trail, which, being over beds of 
volcanic slate set up on edge, cut the feet 
and fetlocks of the animals, leavin’ bloody 
traces where they passed. 


| Mar., 


‘* All was obscured by smoke and haze 
when we got to the summit that looked 
over the divide down the eastern slope of 
the Sierra to Mono Lake. Bevans and 
Pullen, who were at home here, led the 
way down the slope for half a mile to a 
little flat that had some green feed growin’ 
on it and a couple of snow-water ponds. 
We soon had the tent up with a big bed of 
tamarack brought inside and the grub 
cookin’. It was starlight when our supper 
was cleared away. The others took to the 
bunk at once and had their smoke there. 

‘TI tell you, boys, it was lonesome up 
there, but I allow it was at the same time 
grand. It seemed as though 1’d been h’isted 
clean out of the every-day world and left 
all its cares and anxieties a long way below 
me, might be forever. The stillness was 
awful; not a sound of bird, frog, or insect 
—not asound of any kind. It seemed as 
if all the world, exceptin’-our crowd, was 


dead. At my left hand rose up, stern and ~ 


towerin’, the north wall of the cafion, called 
Mount Gibbs, ribbed and serrated, the 
faint light and shadow of its side cafions 
makin’ ’em look like flyin’ buttresses, as 
they call ’em, to help hold it up, for it was 
three thousand feet above our heads. The 
south wall was all black in the night. Be- 
low me, ’way off, was the Mono Desert-and 
great Mono Lake. ‘The desert looked like 
a smoke and the lake like a streak of open 
sky, and the Inyo Range beyond like an- 
other band of cloud or smoke, while before 
me and arching up overhead was an ever- 
darkening vault of blue from the pale dis- 
tance up, dotted with perfectly quiet stars, 
such a thing as a twinkling star in this clear 
and dry air being impossible. It was the 
grandest and most solemn sight I ever saw. 

** It would only be tiresome to rehearse 
how we managed to get along ‘way up on 
that summit. Most of you fellers have had 
more or less experience in mining. 

** We selected a spot on the south hill- 
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side not far from the cabin, and soon had 
a very respectable hole. If the pres- 
ence of mineral of nearly all kinds of the 
baser sorts was to be taken as a good omen, 
we surely had every indication of a bonanza 
before us. Even our ‘dump’ glittered and 
scintillated with sulphurets like a veritable 
heap of gold. 

** After working steadily for about three 
weeks, one Saturday night we began to re- 
view matters. We found our stock of pro- 
visions was beginning to run low for the first 
and most serious item. Then when we de- 
sired to make up some amalgam to see 
whether we had struck anything rich or not, 
we found ourselves out of our principal in- 
gredients with no supply in reach nearer 
than Sonora. We did make some assays in 
a crude way with what we had, and Bevans, 
who was an expert at this part of the busi- 
ness, declared after a few trials that if a full 
assay did not run higher than these irreg- 
ular ones we might as well pack up and 
strike for below. Then it was September 
and sudden and cold storms were to be 
looked.for at any moment in this high re- 
gion, though the warm Indian Summer 
weather often held on into November after 
the first fall storm. : 

** We were not as isolated and solitary as 
our surroundings made us feel. Fuller had 
a claim on Mount Gibbs eighteen hundred 
feet higher than we were and about three 
miles off—though he was not there then— 
and he had another, back down towards the 
plains some five miles west of us, the way 
we had come, with a good cabin on it ina 
fairly sheltered spot, as we had reason to be 
thankful for a little later on. There were 
also numbers of prospectors and sheep men 
scattered about the mountains. Then down 
at the foot of the cafion was Walker’s 
Ranch, a place of some notoriety back in 
the time of the ‘‘ Bodie excitement,” and a 
sort of outfitting half-way house yet. 

**On this Saturday night it was deter- 


mined that our affairs needed immediate 
attention, so it was arranged that we should 
all take a sort of holiday. Pullen was to g> 
to Walker’s twelve miles away down the 
cafion and out towards the edge of the 
Mono Desert for more provisions, Bevans 
was to go to Sonora to load up fe@#h for full 
assays and bring back the news and mail, 
and I was to stay behind to look after the 
claim and ‘chaw grub ginerally,’ as Pullen 
jocularly put it. 

‘¢ The next morning, afteran early break- 
fast and an even divide of our remaining 
tobacco, the boys started. Pullen was to 
be back the following Saturday and Bevans 
in about two weeks. After they had been 
gone perhaps an hour, and I had the house 
work done, I determined to go down toa 
sort of ledge in the cafion below that I had 
often wished to visit. 

** About half a mile below our claim this 
ledge or shelf jutted out like a vast level 
step apparently clear across the cafion. It 
seemed like an immense artificial terrace 
which nearly walled the gorge across. 

‘* Notwithstanding it seemed so near it 
took me some time to get down upon it on 
account of the great projections and snow 
banks and bowlders I had to cross or go 
around. It must be borne in mind that we 
were near enough to the snow line to find 
snow always where there was continual 
shade. I finally reached the plateau, which 
now appeared far from smooth or level, being 
nearly as broken as all the rest of the country. 

‘TI sat down fora rest on a projection. 
Below me perhaps five hundred feet was an 
indigo-dark oval sort of a pool that ap- 
peared of immeasurable depth, and the 
giant cafion was still down and down. I 
was facing the stern and frowning wall of 
Mount Gibbs. | 

** Suddenly I distinctly heard footsteps 
lower down. ‘ Hello,’ I thought, £ Is there 
some one coming ?’ 

**] strained my eyes to no purpose—at 
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last afar off down the cafion I caught a 
glimpse of the veriest speck making its slow 
way downwards. I made it out to be Pul- 
len going down to Walker’s, and it was his 
footsteps I heard, it was so quiet and still, 
and up here the air was so light. 

*€T began to look curiously around, to 
discover if any had been here before me, 
but saw no indications, so I determined to 
go on down to the lake. I succeeded after 
a very hard scramble in getting to its edge. 
It was ice cold. 

‘* After a time I thought I would go back 
to the cabin, but somehow I could not find 
my own trail. Every place seemed like a 
blank wall. I finally struck through a little 
clump of bushes towards a few tamaracks 
near the edge of the lake. 

‘*As soon asI got inside of the brush 
surrounding these trees, which was higher 
than my head and enclosed a little open 
spot, the first object that caught my atten- 
tion was the stump of a tree evidently 
chopped years since, and a portion of the 
log. Further searching, I found the re- 
mains of a camp fire. 

** Following along through the thicket I 
came to the ledge again where I ran upon 
a distinctly marked trail, about a foot wide, 
leading up the wall. I began to ascend by 
it. When I had nearly reached the top of 
the broken slope, I noticed at my left hand 
a little rude cone of rocks piled up. 

“* «A monument,’ I thought ; ‘‘ must be 
an old claim hereabout.’ 

‘*T began to hunt for other marks. Some 
twelve feet overhead I saw two other such 
rock piles side by side. My curiosity now 
thoroughly awakened, I began to search 
carefully. I soon climbed to the top of a 
little ledge some fifty feet wide by perhaps 
three hundred feet long, yet still some dis- 
tance below the plateau from which I had 
first descended, on which were two more 
rock piles or ‘monuments’ as miners call 
them. They are used to indicate corners 
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on claim locations where timber is not 
growing sufficiently dense to blaze. Exam- 
ining the ground within them more closely, 
I was surprised to see that they indicated a 
diamond like enclosure, each rock corner 
being about ten paces from the other 
and the north corner marked by a double 
monument. 

Now,’ I thought, ‘this is no claim, 
for that would be fifteen hundred feet long. 
It must be some location of importance.’ 

‘¢ When I came to the “wo rock piles I 
was puzzled, for I could see no use for 
them as a mere corner mark. On the edge 
of the wall just in front of the double mon- 
ument was a sort of a ledge dipping down- 
wards towards the north three feet wide. 

‘*T followed along this ledge to a little 
bush which I took hold of and by so doing 
pulled it towards me and to one side. This 
disclosed a fissure in the wall nearly vertical 
and about seven inches wide. It appeared 
to be volcanic, and was a perfectly smooth 
and clean fracture, the ledge upon which I 
was standing being its floor. 

‘*T reached my hand and arm into the 
crevice. This might have been somewhat 
risky a few miles or hundreds of feet 
lower. 

‘*T touched something cold which rolled 
from side to side, and drew forth a fine steel 
drill about two feet long and an inch thick, 
of an early gold mining time pattern, and a 
vastly better made tool and finer in temper 
than anything we had. I drew out another 
and another until I had eight altogether. 

‘* The last one was about two and one 
half inches in diameter and a foot long with 
the head badly battered, the iron or steel 
curling over down the shank for maybe 
three quarters of an inch. It appeared to 
me as if this one had been made out of some 
other tool ; it had seen hard usage. 

‘*To judge from the pattern of the tools 
they had lain in this crevice not less than 
twenty years but a search of the whole sur- 
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rounding ledge and plateau failed to dis- 
cover any clew to the mystery. 

‘* After supper I lighted my pipe and sat 
down in the door to look down on Mono 
Lake and away to the distant Inyo Range 
glowing in the light of the setting sun. I 
had often wondered how it was possible that 
all of that eastern horizon so far away, and 
which seemed all below me, could be so 
brilliantly lighted while I away up here, sat 
in shadow and gloom, until I would glance 
above me and behold the great summits 
lighted with the same brilliant glow and 
then remember that the Inyo Range was as 
high as this. I was thinking about my find 
and after revolving every idea in my mind I 
came to the conclusion that the little ‘‘dia- 
mond claim,” as I nicknamed it, was only 
a marked cache for the drills of a party who 
had left them there intending to return 
soon. When it was dark, and I had seen 
the stars climbing into sight and glittering 
above the great Mono Desert, I shut up the 
cabin and turned in. 

‘*T was awakened in the earlier part of 
the night by the roar of the wind rushing 
through the gap above me. There was an 
awful blow that night. Sometimes it seemed 
as though it would blow our cabin bodily, 
end over end, down the cajion. 

** After my hard climbing of that day, I 
was so tired that I soon fell asleep again, 
yet I thought I heard voices, muffled and 
faint, outside, together with the tramp of 
feet and hoofs, and that I got up and went 
to the door, where I saw a Chinaman tak- 
ing off a pair of old black saddle bags from a 
saddled mule. The bags were very small and 
of an obsolete pattern. He kept lifting the 
flap of the one nearest to him and peering 
into the bag. Finally, seeing me, he said, 
‘You fin um him fo’ corner paper inside.’ 

‘*Upon my nodding acquiescence, he 
said, ‘ All light,’ ending in a laugh that 
swelled into a blood-curdling and terrific 
roar. I awoke in my bunk trembling, ina 


cold sweat from my sudden fright. 
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*¢« Pshaw! old man, you ain’t used to 
this high livin’, especially when you have it 
all alone,’ I said. 

‘*Still, 1 was sure the roar part was 
reality. In fact the dream was so vivid 
that I could not muster courage enough to 
go to the door, though I am not usually 
more nervous or timorous than the average 
man; but my soul was filled with an inde- 
finable dread and great fear. Taking my 
revolver I got up and stirred the remains of 
the fire into a bright bed of embers. Then 
piling on fresh wood, I crawled back into 
the bunk and took a pipe to calm my 
nerves. Tumbling over, I went to sleep, 
and was undisturbed until morning. 

‘* When I got up the sun was high in the 
heavens and everything was brilliant with 
morning light. Not a breath of air was stir- 
rin’. I opened the door and looked out, 
when, turnin’ my gaze to the claim—great 
heavens! what did I see! An awful slide, 
or avalanche, of rocks and timber had swept 
down from the mountain side and obliter- 
ated every vestige of our hard labor. The 
mystery of the roar in my dream and its 
reality was at once explained. Over our 
winze, shaft, dump, and in fact everything 
of ours, was a mass of huge rocks ten feet 
deep in places and extending down a long 
way below our claim. In an instant all of 
our season’s work had been annihilated. It 
was too late in the year to think of starting 
another shaft. 

‘*T thought of the great disappointment 
in store for my partners when they came 
back, for we had invested every penny we 
had on earth in this prospect, and now all 
our possessions, even our tools, were buried 
up in this slide. 

‘* There was nothing to do but to make the 
best of it. Somehow the day dragged out. 
I killed time by alternately cookin’, smok- 
in’ and wanderin’ about aimlessly. That 
evenin’ I brought out my store of drills and 
thought in bitterness that they represented 
all we had left now of our entire trip. I 
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wondered if their former owners had ever 
experienced any such hard luck. I was 
particularly curious about the short, ‘* fat” 
drill, as I called it, and wondered why it 
was so much more battered than the others, 
as it seemed wrought of equally as good 
material. I took a hammer and broke off 
the burr caused by the sledge-blows on its 
head, and then tried to file the head down 
smooth. 

‘¢ After I had worked over it perhaps an 
hour I perceived a line encircling the head 
about half an inch down the shank, which 
I found I could not readily file out, so I 
laid it by for a time. I repeated this the 
next day. That day Pullen should have 
been back, but did not come. Thinkin’ 
that perhaps he could not get potatoes at 
Walker’s and had gone further for them, I 
did not worry. 

‘¢ Another day passed and he did not re- 
turn. I began to grow restless, thinkin’ he 
might have been taken ill or perhaps met 
with an accident on the lonely trail. 

‘¢Still another day and he did not re- 
turn. Then I determined that I would 
lock the cabin and go down to Walker's the 
next day in search of him. 

‘*Comforted by this resolution I lay 
down early that night to have a good sleep 
before an early start next morning. Again 
I fell to dreaming and again I heard the 
tramp of weary feet and hoofs, slippin’ and 
ringing over the stony ground, with the 
muffled murmur of voices in dialogue, which 
momentarily grew more distinct and clear. 

‘‘This time I was broad awake and was 
listening in reality. MHastily slipping on 
my clothes I went to the door and there 
stood Pullen and the identical Chinaman, 
mule and trappings that I had dreamed of 
at first but never before seen. 

‘¢* Hullo, pard!’ said Pullen; ‘think 1 
wa’n’t never comin’ back agin ?’ | 
‘* «Come in,’ I said to the Chinaman. 

‘* He looked at me with the same grin and 
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answered me in the same voice I had seen 
and heard in my dream. 

** ¢ All light! bime by come. 
him mule now.’ 

‘* After a time he came in carrying sad- 
dle bags, but altogether different ones from 
those of my dream. 

** These were of an old Mexican pattern 
and highly charged with ornament in the 
peculiar style of florid leather stamping and 
embossing prevalent among the early Mex- 
ican inhabitants of California. They were 
certainly very old and had seen much and 
rough usage. 

*** You fin’ um him one paper insi’, 
said the Chinaman, pointing to one of the 
bags as ne spoke. 

‘*T got supper for them while they 
warmed at the fire, for the nights were now 
very sharp and frosty, and while they were 
eating, I took the bags to one side and felt 
for the small package and the paper, which 
I found. While moving my hand around 
on the inside of the bags, which were warm 
and damp with animal heat, I felt a rough- 
ness which ran along on the inside of the 
bag well towards the top, and seemed to me 
like a slit cut in the lining which had after- 
wards been pasted down to the outside 
leather again. _ 

** By working my hand around I found 
that the inside was solid downward, but 
it was evidently opening upwards. After a 
few moments of patient work, I opened an 
inside pocket and took from it a paper which 
had become attached to the leather It had 
evidently been placed there and forgotten 
by the party who intended to mail it at some 
convenient postoffice. It had been origin- 
ally written upon a piece of blue letter 
paper, or an old account-book. It was 
quite yellow with age. I determined to 
inspect it by myself before making its 
contents known to my partner. 

‘* The Chinaman left early in the morn- 
ing for Walker’s Ranch and Pullen and my- 
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self, after breakfast, visited the scene of our 
misfortune, around which we loitered, spec- 
ulating upon the cause of the slide. In the 
afternoon we wandered off in separate 
directions, gloomy and silent. I found a 
secluded chump of tamarack and sat down 
to look over the paper. 

‘‘ Carefully unfolding it—I have it now 
somewhere among my traps—as follows : 


Bia Pass, October 21st, 1867. 

Jim: I’m gitten’ out of the gulch and I leaf the 
drills in the pocket by the lake. You will find the 
dimond on the ground and can locate the pocket 
easy, for it is rite under the dubbel-header. I 
don’t think no one but us can find the trail and I 
don’t think I could easy only from the lake. Look 
out for the low-forked Tamarack. The stuff is in 
the big silinder. You know the way to git them. 
So now hopein’ this may find you well, I will say 
so long from your Pard and true frend 

Joun Hoyt. 

*«*So,’ I thought, ‘I have struck the 
mystery of the diamond cache.’ 

‘*T was soon down at the lakeside by an- 
other and a shorter path. I found the trail 
and the pocket. I had a piece of candle 
and I searched it thoroughly, but without 
any new result. ‘There was surely nothing 
remaining, nor could I find any other crack 
or rift where anything could be either stored 
or concealed, so I was compelled to give up 
further search, thinkin’ that ‘ Jim’ had been 
there and got the ‘silinder,’ leaving the 
drills as too heavy. 

‘* Bevans returned on time and empty- 
handed from Sonora. So, being worsted 
all around, we began to break up house- 
keeping and pack up for our tramp below. 
It had been cloudy for some time and that 
night it rained. We worked like beavers all 
day, intending to break camp on the third. 

‘« The next day was cloudy with a warm 
southeast wind, and we worked for dear life 
to get away the next morning. We had 
about thirty-eight miles of hard travel be- 
fore we could consider ourselves safe from 
snow. 


‘‘Tt turned to snow that night and snowed 
steadily for two days and nights. We had 
nothin’ to do in all that time but to wait 
with what courage and patience we might 
for it to clear. Every little while I would 
get out my drill and file on it. 

‘The boys called it my pet. Pullen 
finally asked me why 1 did not try to ham- 
mer the head down to shape first and clean 
it up with the file afterwards, as it. seemed 
to be a matter of life or death. 

‘¢ This was a new idea and [ acted upon 
his suggestion, but still found it almost im- 
possible to make any change in the drill’s 
appearance. After hammering for some 
time under the continual fire of their jeers, I 
lost patience and struck the drill a heavy 
blow, which sent it spinning into the ashes 
of the fireplace amid roars of laughter. 

‘* This instantly recalled me to my senses, 
and somewhat ashamed of my exhibition, I 
picked the drill out of the ashes. What 
was my surprise to observe that the line 
which I had been so long and industriously 
tiying to file out had sensibly opened and 
was now broad as an ordinary pin. 

‘* Instantly a wild hope rushed into my 
brain and set my heart to thumping violently. 
What if I held the ‘ silinder’ in my hands! 

** Tt had begun to blow again which Pullen 
hailed as a good sign, thinkin’ the wind 
would bring a clear up. He went to the 
door and upon opening it, instantly called out: 

‘Great Scott ! come here, quick! How’s 
that!’ 

‘* It was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon and all of the summits were of a sul- 
phurous fiery yellow from the reflection of 
the setting sun, glancing through some rift 
in the storm clouds. 

‘* From numberless edges and points on 
Mount Gibbs and the other peaks and 
ridges in sight was fluttering and waving a 
lace-like gauze of golden-colored snow- 
smoke blowing in streams to the southeast. 
They curled and undulated, blowing back 
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or in-curving and hugging the leeside, 
downwards, of the peaks and ridges, just 
as smoke blows down the leeside of a 
steamer’s funnel in a gale. It was the 
only time I ever saw the snow-banners of 
the High Sierra of California. 

‘*We determined to start at once for 
Fuller’s Cabin, eight miles further down. 
If it cleared we should have a full moon, and 
at any rate it was all down hill and an easy 
trail when without snow. We could make 
it in three hours unless it came on to snow 
again, which we thought hardly probable. 

‘« Everything being ready, we each slung 
our bundles on our backs and taking all the 
drills, we lighted fresh pipes, and locking 
the old cabin after carefully putting out the 
fire, bade a silently heartfelt goodby to the 
old log hut which had so long been our 
home, albeit so unfortunate. 

‘* We got on very well for about an hour, 
when it began to darken rapidly around 
the horizon and we were soon struck full in 
the face by a fresh blast and the air was 
again full of snow. Squall succeeded 
squall. We had gone already too far to 
turn back, and were now really in great 
peril. It was evident that we had only been 
experiencing a short lull in this dreadful 
blizzard. 

‘* Fortunately it was comparatively clear 
high overhead, and as it was now night, the 
moon shone through the masses of swiftly- 
sailing cloud with fitful irregularity. Its 
faint light, however, enabled us partially to 
distinguish where we were and to see ahead 
a little. Bevans took a riata that he always 
carried and tied us all together at distances 
of about ten feet, and we started on again. 

‘‘How we floundered and _ staggered, 
groped, and stumbled, and toiled through 
the hours of that awful night, trying to 
make Fuller’s Cabin, I shall never forget. 
When the blinding snow squalls struck us, 
accompanied by an awful roar of wind and 
the crashing of trees in the gulches below, 
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it was almost impossible to keep our feet. 
I was so nearly worn out by the anxiety and 
nervous strain of the past two or three 
weeks that I felt myself giving out. I was 
rapidly gettin’ very weak and surely becom- 
ing light-headed. I remember their trying 
to stop my singing. Then I had dizzy- 
dozy spells, but still I somehow managed 
to keep on my feet and mechanically stag- 
gered along in the wake of the other two. 
I frequently heard groans and exclamations 
during the short pauses in the roaring and 
shrieking of the wind, but whether they 
were mine or my comrades’ I did not know. 

**] cannot recollect how it was, but 
finally we all came to a halt in an awful 
flurry and squall, and I sank down. I must 
have either been insensible or asleep a few 
moments; for all was quiet during that time. 

‘IT came to somewhat brighter. I saw 
Pullen lyin’ on his face and gropin’ with 
his hands, and confusediy thought that we 
were all perishing there, and did not care 
much if we did. 

** Suddenly Pullen shouted out, ‘ Here it 
is!’ and instantly tumbled head-foremost 
out of sight. 

‘*It all seemed quite proper and natural 
to me then for a man to disappear in that 
manner. I remember hearing muffled 
shouts from apparently underfoot, and then 
saw the head and shoulders of Pullen ap- 
pear above the snow, at which I had a faint 
inclination to laugh. I felt a hand on my 
collar and then I remember no more. 

‘When I came to again I was lyingin a 
bunk, a brightly glowin’ and cracklin’ fire 
was roarin’ in the fireplace, Bevans was 
cookin’ and Pullen was smokin’. 

Where are we?’ I asked. 

‘* * Hullo! woke up, hay?’ said Pullen. 

*«* Where are we ?’ 

Fuller’s Cabin.’ 

*¢ ¢ What’s been the matter with me?’ 

*¢*Qh, nothing; only used up and kinder 
snow-tired, I guess.’ 
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«© « Have I been asleep ?’ 

«** Wal, I guess, yes,’ said Bevans; ‘I 
should think you had.’ 

« How long?’ 

«Since last night this time.’ 

‘*T had slept fully twenty-four hours. 
They told me that when I sank down in the 
snow at the foot of a Tamarack, that they 
were about used up, too, and could not have 
got much farther. Pullen knew he was at 
the place where Fuller’s Cabin should be, 
but no signs of it were visible. He was 
sure of the landmarks, and stoopin’ down 
close to the snow, he thought he would 
hunt for a sign of the foundation, thinkin’ 
the cabin had been destroyed. Shortly 
after he saw a little mound which upon ap- 
proachin’ and touchin’ with his hand the 
snow on its top caved out of sight. He 
had found the chimney of the cabin and 
dropped through it to the fireplace below. 
The cabin was covered with snow—drifted 
out of sight. 

‘* This was nothing remarkable as it was 
not above eleven feet from the ground. to 
the chimney-top. They soon had me down 
and in a warm bunk. Fuller had laid ina 
stock of wood to use when he came along 
early in the spring, and they soon had a 
rousin’ fire goin’ in the big fireplace, which 
had melted the snow from the roof already 
as they knew from hearing the snow blow 
across the shakes. 

**T was all right, only a trifle weak and 
sore. After we had supper I hunted out 
my drill from the pile of traps, and getting 
a small geologist’s hammer, which always 
made part of my outfit, I sat down and 
went to work on it again, the boys jokin’ 
me about the ‘ ruling passion.’ 

‘* T was now anxious to file and hammer 
a groove on the drill-head just at the line 
around it. I worked all that evenin’ and 


during a part of the next day. The files 
were getting very dull. 
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finally got tired jokin’ me and were growin’ 
interested in my earnestness. 

‘*T finally succeeded in makin’ a groove 
about a sixteenth of an inch deep at the 
line around the head of the drill, and in 
answer to their importunities, I said, ‘ Boys, 
this is a trick drill; this head is merely a 
plug and I’m tryin’ to drive it out. If 
there’s anything inside, or if not, we'll 
know it when the plug is out, not before.’ 

** T then briefly told them its history, and 
that I thought there were papers of value in- 
side of this drill. They were now as anx- 
ious as I, and proposed to help me out by 
taking turns at the filing and hammering, 
but I refused, knowin’ how carefully I had 
managed to get along so far and fearing an 
unlucky or clumsy stroke might undo it all. 

‘* Durin’ all of this time that awful bliz- 
zard yelled and shrieked and whistled and 
roared in a manner I have. never seen 
equaled since, and I’ve seen some storms, 
too. They spent the monotonous and anx- 
ious time cookin’ and eatin’ or smokin’ 
while [ worked. 

‘*This had gone on now for three days, 
and we were on the fourth night since 
leavin’ the cafion with no signs of a let-up. 
We were very blue and depressed, but kept 
up a show of cheerfulness over the expected 
clearin’ up of the drill mystery. This night 
I had been at work for over an hour gently 
hammerin’ around the head of the drill by 
the dim light of a candle, when suddenly it 
began perceptibly to open. We were all 
now in a high state of excitement and I had 
rapidly driven out the plug for an eighth of 
an inch when it stopped and would go no 
further. 

** Pullen got some bacon fat and melted 
it, keepin’ it warm in the blaze. He then 
made me put the drill-head in the hot ashes 
just long enough to warm it through and 
then held it in the warm fat. 

**] went carefully to work with the ham- 
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mer again, the two bending over my 
shoulder and watching with breathless inter- 
est, while the gale roared an awful overture 
in accompaniment outside. In less than 
ten minutes, with a last tap of the hammer, 
out flew the plug, disclosing a cavity. 
Turning the drill upside down, I struck it 
gently on the end and a roll of papers came 
in view. Carefully working them out, I 
had some fresh-looking parchment paper in 
my hands. I unrolled them and found my- 
self the possessor of some bona-fide certifi- 
cates of ownership to certain numbers of 
feet in some of the original Washoe mines 
that were at that moment selling for fabul- 
ous prices on California and Pine streets, 
and we figured it ata glance that we had over 
$200,000 worth of good stock in our hands. 

‘* After a look of mute astonishment, as 
if by a common impulse we instinctively 
grasped each other by the hand, and stand- 
ing there in the middle of that rough cabin, 
lost in the howling storm away up there 
among those snow-covered summits of the 
grim Sierra, with scarce a possibility of ever 
again reaching civilization, we three poor, 
destitute, worn-out men, ruined in: fortune 
but the moment before, took off our old 
apologies of hats and to the accompaniment 
of the hoarse voice of the raging hurricane, 
gave three rousing American cheers and a 
‘ Tiger’ for ‘ John Hoyt.’ 

*« The gale ‘ broke’ and the next mornin’ 
with light hearts, in the bright sunshine, we 
again made for the ‘ plains’ below. The 
tramp was hard over the snow, but that 
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night we all slept on the Hutchings’ house- 
floor in Yosemite. 

«*« When we finally returned to San Fran- 
cisco we found that Hoyt had ‘ hypothe- 
cated’ a big part of the stock, or the feet it 
represented, for whisky the same winter he 
had left the cafion. There was considerable 
left, however, to his account when he was 
carried to the hospital, where he died from 
the effects of years of hardship and dissipa- 
pation. 

‘*This remainder had been confiscated 
by some sharpers, who cut it up and 
‘watered’ it out of sight and were rapidly 
gittin’ rich on the whole. 

Our certificates covered it all, and my 
appearance with the documents certifying 
positive ownership to the property was as wel- 
come to that crowd as a heavy snowstorm on 
a citrus-belt fruit orchard in June. Of course 
they tried bluff and bulldoze, then argument 
and blarney, but I wouldn’t have it, and 
upon my threats of a lawsuit they let go. 

** Inquiry developed the fact that Hoyt 
had relatives and they came out and com- 
promised with me, of course getting the 
bulk of it, and it made them very rich. I 
had for my share about twenty thousand 
dollars and my ‘ pards’ got twelve thousand 
dollars between ‘em. Pullen bought out a 
restaurant in Fresno, and after a time a vine- 
yard. Bevans continued at mining and had 
a good show in the Leadville country. He 
now has a big property and is rich and mar- 
ried. We divided up the drills as keep- 
sakes.” 

C. D. Robinson. 
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Boundless, changeless, and cruel as the sea; 
With brazen skies, and suffocating air, 

With burning rocks, and sand and blinding glare 
And silent ether, heavy with despair, 

Stretching away e’en to infinity. 


Clarence Hawkes. 
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THE BANCROFT LIBRARY. 


ALL nations, during their slow march 
along the highway leading to civilization, 
from the earliest known period of mankind’s 
gradual emergence out of the sluggish con- 
ditions of savage and pastoral life into those 
of settled communities, have shown deep 
interest in recording past events. The 
pictograph and hieroglyphic still remain in 
evidence thereof. As soon as communi- 
ties began to establish themselves in cities, 
—no matter how small—their primitive 
annals—no matter in how crude a form they 
were recorded—were guarded with scrupu- 
lous care, and every effort was made to in- 
sure their preservation. In these small be- 
ginnings the evolution of libraries had its 
genesis. 

It is known that farther back than 2000 
B. C., libraries existed in ancient Chaldea 
and Egypt, the most famous of those of the 


land of the Nile being the *‘ Library of Osy- 
mandyas,” the existence of which in the 
palace temple near Thebes, popularly known 
as the ‘‘Memnonium” is proven by the 
discovery of Champollion of sculptured in- 
scriptions in one of the inner rooms. The 
inscriptions are: ‘* Theoth, the inventor of 
letters, President of the Hall of Books,” 
and ‘*The Goddess Saf, his companion, 
Lady of Letters.” These sculptured records 
are ascribed to the 14th century, B. C. 
Next in order of time follow the Assyrian 
and Babylonian libraries. In the ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, Layard and Botta 
discovered -collections of bricks, tiles and 
cylinders of clay, inscribed in cuneiform 
characters, and the study of them has 
revealed the fact that, not only were the 
national records kept in this manner, but 
that to a large class of such tablets the 
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term ‘* Public Library in Clay” is appli- 
cable. There is every reason to believe 
that this last mentioned collection was made 
about 650 B. C., by command of Sardana- 
palus V., for the purposes of public instruc- 
tion. 

Passing from Persia into Greece, and 
only referring to the unreliable statement 
made that Pisistratus founded a library at 
Athens, 537-527 B. C., and opened it to 
the public, we find that, according to Strabo, 
Aristotle was the first to form a library in 
that country. After the philosopher’s death 
his collection was conveyed to Scepsis, in 
Troas, where it fell into disorder, a portion 
of it being concealed in a cave in order to 
secure the works from the unscrupulous 
mode of collecting books practised by the 
kings of Pergamus. This is worthy of 
notice, as showing the eagerness with which 
books were sought for in those early days, 
and the high appreciation in which they 
were held 

We now come to the noble library of 
Alexandria, the literary glory of Egypt. 
Founded by Ptolemy Soter about 300 B.C., 
it was constantly enlarged by his successors 
down to the time of its unintentional 
destruction, 48 B. C., by the action of 
Julius Caesar, who, having espoused the 
cause of Cleopatra, found himself compelled 
to burn the ships in the harbor of Alexan- 
dria. The methods sometimes adopted to 
obtain valuable additions to the Alexandrian 
library, were not more strictly honorable 
than those employed by the kings of Per- 
gamus. It is narrated that Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, during a time of famine in Athens, 
granted permission to the Athenians to buy 
Egyptian wheat for the relief of the city, on 
the condition that the original writings of 
Aéschylus, Sophocles and Euripides should 
be sent to him, he remitting fifteen talents, 
about $14,000, as a guaranty for the safety 
of the works. At Alexandria they were 
carefully copied, and the copies, not the 
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originals, were returned to the Athenians, 
who, however, were allowed to keep the 
money. This narrative is interesting in as 
much as it bears testimony to the high 
value attached to original manuscripts. 

Contemporaneous with this first library of 
Alexandria, was the growth of a similar 
institution under the vigorous modes of pro- 
cedure of the kings of Pergamus. Probably 
founded by Attalus I., 244 B. C., it was so 
enlarged by his successors as to become a 
rival of that of the Ptolemies, the loss of 
which it was destined to replace. For An- 
thony, after his successful war in the East, 
sent it asa gift to Cleopatra. The collec- 
tion was deposited in the library called the 
Serapium—from its position in the temple 
of the Serapis—which was outrageously 
destroyed at the instigation of the fanatic, 
Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, A.D. 
389. 

Few cities in the world have shown 
a greater devotion to learning than Alexan- 
dria, and again she raised her head as the 
metropolis of culture. Another magnifi- 
cent library was formed, doomed also to 
meet with destruction at the hands of 
fanaticism and barbaric iconoclasm. On 
the surrender of Alexandria to the victorious 
Mahommedans, Amrou would have be- 
stowed the library on one Philoponus, but 
Caliph Omar’s decision on the matter was 
that if the contents of the works agreed with 
the Koran the volumes were useless and 
need not be preserved; if they disagreed, the 
writings were pernicious and ought to be 
destroyed. For six months the furnaces of 
the four great baths of the city were fed by 
the precious volumes for fuel. After her 


subjection to Mussulman rule, the glory of 
Alexandria, as a center of learning, de- 
parted. 

The prototypes of our modern biblio- 
philes and bibliomaniacs came into exis- 
tence in the latter days of the Roman 
republic. 


Theretofore Rome had been too 
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occupied in conquest to give much atten- 
tion to literature. After her victorious 
arms had brought her in contact with the 
more civilized world, she imbibed the love 
of literature, science and art. Then libra- 
ries became a fashion, and no private house 
of any pretension was without its Bzd/i0- 
theca, whether the owner were a Cicero or 
an unlettered upstart whose splendid book- 
shelves were never referred to by him. So 
great was the mania that one or more copy- 
ists, called Lidrarii 
(bookmen) were con- 
stantly employed in 
each house transcrib- 
ing works. Biblio- 
poles became numer- 
ous and employed 


great numbers of van \ende de 
allen den » dic 

such copyists, who ce te where 

were educated citi- ooh 

zens of conquered 


countries, reduced 
to the condition of 
Slavery. The vast 
accumulation of 
learning stored up in 
ancient Rome crum- 
bled away beneath 
the withering effect 
of barbaric devasta- 
tion, and we are in- 
debted to the monas- 
tic orders for the 
preservation of only a fractional part of it. 

With this brief historical account of the 
growth of ancient libraries, by way of call- 
ing attention to the great importance 
attached by the ancients to the acquisition 
of accumulative knowledge, we proceed to 
describe the gradual growth of the largest 
collection of material ever made for the 
study of a single historical field-—The 
Bancroft Library. 

The work of bringing together this great 
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collection has extended over a period of 
more than thirty-five years of an industrious 
life. In 1859 Mr. Bancroft began to gather 
together such books as he had at hand bear- 
ing on California. The result was the fill- 
ing of a few segregated shelves in his book- 
store with about seventy or seventy-five 
volumes; small matter, indeed, but this 
initiatory step was the origin of his present 
library, which consists of 60,000 books, 
maps, manuscripts, etc., relating to North- 
western America 
from Panama to 
Alaska. From that 
time Mr. Bancroft 
became an enthusi- 
astic collector. 
Hubert Spencer 
says: ‘* Very gen- 
erally when a man 
begins to accumulate 
books he ceases to 
make any use of 
them.” This may 
be true in the case 
of most bibliophiles, 
assuredly so of all 
bibliomaniacs, but 
the remark is unap- 
plicable to Mr. Ban- 
croft as a collector. 
He had a purpose in 
view; not the gratifi- 
cation of the morbid 
desire to possess rare books, which infects the 
mind of the unregenerate bibliomaniac. He 
was hardly the man to be satisfied with ob- 
jectless effort of any kind; he loved books, 
and he saw here an opportunity to render his 
country an inestimable service in a line 
wholly neglected by others. Although he 
pursued with ardor the work of collecting, 
he never lost sight of his purpose. Vague 
and undefined as were at first his intentions 
of writing a work tor publication, the con- 


fien 


*This order was issued as a notice to the citizens of the Dutch West Indies Company Colony on the island of 
Curacao by Jeremias van Collen, Directeur, on the 1st of January, 1713. White ants have fed upon this parchment and 


destroyed much of its value. 
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FROM AN OLD COSMOGRAPHY. 


ception of a Pacific States history was never- 
theless latent in his brain. 

Mr. Bancroft began to frequent second- 
hand bookstores, to ransack the rubbish on 
sidewalk stands, and buy any old pamphlet 
or scrap of material bearing on his subject. 
Then he extended his field, and going East, 
drew upon New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia for contributions to his collection. In 
1862 he visited London and Paris, and 
there his eyes began to be opened as to the 
magnitude of his undertaking. At that 
time he had about 1000 volumes. On this 
his first visit to Europe he could do little 
more than glance over the enormous stocks 
of second-hand books stored in the hun- 
dreds of establishments he there found; but 
he determined at a latter date to search all 
Europe for the material he required. An 
opportunity presented itself in 1866. Mean- 
time the library had increased in number of 
volumes which now amounted to 5,000, 
and then Mr. Bancroft recognized that he 
had only begun his collection. 

On his second visit to London, he spent 
three months in looking over the ground and 
Organizing a thorough system of search, 
appointing agents, employing intelligent 
men, and adopting all suitable measure's for 
the promotion of his enterprise. Then 
Paris was visited, bookstalls and antiquarian 
warehouses were carefully searched, and 
catalogues examined. Madrid was his next 
objective point, and there he met with dis- 
appointment. As his collection increased, 
so did his original ideas on the subject ex- 
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pand. He found the history of the Pacific 
States so interwoven with that of Mexico 
that it was impossible for him to draw a line 
of separation, and his first purpose was 
developed into the aspiration to produce a 
history of all Northwestern America. Nat- 
urally he expected to find in Madrid much 
good material relating to Mexico, but he 
secured comparatively little. In turn 
all the principal cities of Europe were 
visited, and everywhere Mr. Bancroft found 
something to his purpose, ranging from 
pamphlets at a franc a piece to rare books or 
manuscripts at three, five or eight hundred 
dollars each. On his return to California 
he was the possessor of over 10,000 vol- 
umes, and thought that his task was done. 

At the close of 1868, however, he 
received from his agent in London, a cata- 
logue of 7,000 books and manuscripts on 
Mexico to be sold at auction in January fol- 
lowing, in Leipsic, a glance at which 
sufficed to inform Mr. Bancroft that new 
ground had been thrown open to him. He 
did not hesitate. His agent was instructed 
by telegram to attend the sale and make 
purchases at his discretion. By this 
promptitude to act some 3,000 of the rarest 
and most valuable works extant were added 
to the collection. It may be interesting to the 
reader to learn that the volumes thus 
secured formed a portion of the Brdleoteca 
Imperial de Mejico, which the unfortunate 
Maximilian founded during his brief rule in 
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that country. José Marie Andrade, a 
Mexican collector of exceptional literary 
taste and judgment, had been accumulating, 
for forty years, rare books bearing on the 
history of Mexico, and when Maximilian 
began the formation of an imperial library, 
he turned to this enlightened collector, and 
enlisted his co-operation. An arrangement 
was made with Sefior Andrade by which, 
in consideration of 
a certain sum of 
money to be paid 
for his books, his 
splendid collection 
should form the ba- 
sis of the Imperial 
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purchases raised the number of volumes to 
16,000. 

The zealous collector now decided to be- 
gin work as an author, and in 1874 he pub- 
lished the first volume of his ative Races. 
His literary labors, however, did not inter- 
fere with the continued accumulation of 
books. He had appointed agents in all the 
principal cities of Europe, besides London, 
who were instructed 
to purchase, when 
opportunity offered, 
such material as was 
lacking. These 
agents attended all 
notable sales which 


Library, and _ be- 
come the _ property 
of the government. 
Unfortunately for the 
project, Maximilian’s 
career was short. Im- 
mediately after the 
emperor’s death at 
Querétaro, Andrade, 
who had not been 
paid for the books, 
packed them in 200 
cases, hurried them 
off on mule-back to 
Vera Cruz, and 
thence shipped them 
to Europe. 

In June of the 
same year another 
important addition 
to the collection was 
acquired at a sale in London. The cata- 
logues described this lot as consisting of 
‘*an extraordinary collection of books relat- 
ing to Mexico and North and South Amer- 
ica, from the first introduction of printing 
in the New World, A. D. 1544 to A. D. 
1868.” At the auction Mr. Bancroft’s 
agent secured a number of works which 
filled up gaps in the collection. These 


*Rare. 


COSMOGRAPHIA 1545 * 


presented _ possibili- 
ties of obtaining ad- 
ditional matter for 
the library. The 
more important of 
those in Europe 
were held in Lon- 
don, Paris, Lisbon, 
Leipsic, Berlin, Am- 
sterdam and Brus- 
sels. In America, 
sales in New York, 
Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati and 
Mexico kept furnish- 
ing supplies. So far- 
reaching and com- 
prehensive was Mr. 
Bancroft’s system 
that neither book- 
shop, store nor auc- 
tion sale escaped his notice; and thus for 
years a steady stream of material was flow- 
ing into his literary reservoir. 

Mention must be made of two more col- 
lections, at least, from which very valuable 
additions were procured, namely, that of 
Mr. E. G. Squier, sold in New York in 
1876, and that of Don José Fernando 
Ramivez, sold in London in 1880. 
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Squier, a man of letters anda well-known 
author, availed himself of the opportunity 
which his position as United States Minister 
to Central America afforded him, and made 
a rich collection of manuscripts, maps, 
Central American newspapers, and political 
and historical pamphlets. A large part of 
the manuscripts was obtained from archives 
and depositors in Spain, but a considerable 
number of those relating to Central America 
were procured by himself in person while 
resident in the country. At the sale Mr. 
Bancroft bought whatever the collection 
contained that was not in his own library. 

Ramivez had been president of Maxi- 
milian’s first ministry. Highly educated, 
he was admitted to the bar early in life, and 
rose to eminence as State and federal judge. 
At one time head of the National Museum 
of Mexico, afterward minister of foreign 
affairs, an erudite scholar, and deeply inter- 
ested in the history of his country, he was 
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in every respect, as regarded culture, judg- 
ment, and opportunities offered by a high 
public position, capable of making a most 
valuable collection. And this he did. It 
comprised rare books and manuscripts on 
the Mexican Indian languages and dialects, 
and on the civil and ecclesiastical history of 
Mexico; tomes containing laws and ordi- 
nances relating to the Indies; unpublished 
manuscripts relating to the Jesuit missions; 
old sermons preached in Mexico, and a 
quantity of other matter. Many of these 
literary treasures were obtained from con- 
vents, after the suppression of the monastic 
orders. On the retirement of the French 
from Mexico, Seftor Ramivez went to 
Europe, and took up his residence at Bonn, 
where he died in 1871. 

It is impossible, in a short magazine 
article to furnish the reader with the names 
of even the more prominent authors of the 
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oe the signature of Isabella of Portugal—regent of Spain during her husband's absence in Italy, where he 


was crowned Emperor—dated 1529. 
*: Bearing the signature of Charles V—dated 1541. 
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MANNER OF BINDING MISSION ACCOUNTS.*! 


works and manuscripts collected—the list conquistadores Cortéz and Alvarado; news- 
would be too long—suffice it to say that the papers and periodicals; rare pictures, wood 
library, which at the present date contains cuts and engravings—little, indeed, bearing 
60,000 units of the on the history of this 
material described, part of the New 
includes every thing World in all branch- 
to be wished for, es, ethnological, civ- 
from the _ original il, political, ecclesi- 
cédulas of Charles astical and social, 
V.; of his queen, Is- has Mr. Bancroft 
abella of Portugal; failed to find and 
of Philip II., bearing secure. 

their respective auto- It would be sup- 
graphs, ‘‘Yo el Rey” posed that the con- 
(I the King) and stant inflow to this 
**Yo el Reyna” (I vast accumulation 
the Queen) down to would have satisfied 
a Mormon primer of any collector; and 
1868. Chronicles so it would any or- 


ges and explora- frmelicis, carne nutritis objecerunt, canibus , ab ins (acum but Mr. Bancroft 
tions; Aztec picto- was working with no 
graphs and ancient “ ordinary object, and 


maps; cosmographies and atlases; quaint his observant mind had, from the first, per- 
Sermons and political pamphlets; papal ceived that before him lay a hitherto untrod- 
bulls and letters of Columbus and the den field for literary exploration. Califor- 


__ *'The separate books to form a volume were bound in green leather and then placed between wood sides covered 
with thinner leather. 


*2Showing the savage cruelty of the Spanish Conqueror. 
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nia was a new land, and there were still 
living around him men of the pastoral age, 
when the only communication between it 
and the outside world was carried on by 
means of the trading ships that, from time 
to time, visited the coast; men advanced in 
years, whose memories went far back; men 
of high position and influence in the by- 
gone days. There were, too, aliens from 
other lands, such as General Sutter, whom 
Mr. Bancroft visited, in 1876, at his resi- 
dence in Litiz, Pennsylvania, obtaining 
from him a much-wished-for dictation of 
200 pages in length; and Michael White 
and Widiver, who settled in Alta Califor- 
nia, respectively in 1828 and 1832. The 
time could not be far distant when these 
would be with the departed. He would 
obtain their reminiscences. Besides this 
source, there were the records and libraries 
of the Missions and municipal and county 
archives, in keeping when California was 
under Spanish domination and Mexican 
rule. These should be searched; and Mr. 


*See pictorial title page, published in Heidelberg 1664. 
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Bancroft rushed into another undertaking 
entailing further great expenses. 

He prosecuted the work with his custom- 
ary thoroughness. Competent men were 
sent out to obtain memoirs from all whose 
information would be likely to prove valu- 
able. Many of the reminiscences—and 
there were many of them—thus procured 
were autographic, but the majority was 
secured by means of dictation. The most 
important documents of this class were the 
contributions of General Vallejo and Gover- 
nor Alvarado. The value of the papers 
and documents supplied by General Vallejo 
are beyond estimation. They were carefully 
arranged, indexed and bound, making no 
less than twenty-seven thick, quarto vol- 
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HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT, 


umes. This priceless material was pre-. 


sented to Mr. Bancroft by the General, who 
had collected them with the purpose of 
writing a history of California himself. Nor 
did he therein cease to give practical expres- 
sion to his admiration for Mr. Bancroft’s 
undertaking; for two years he worked en- 
thusiastically for the cause, alternately dic- 
tating history, and searching the country for 
fresh documentary and personal information. 
The additions thus made by him swelled 
the original number of his volumes to fifty. 
Second only in importance to General Val- 


lejo’s history, is that contributed by Gover- 
nor Alvarado, which constitutes five large 
volumes of manuscript written from dicta- 
tion. 

While this work was being carried on 
among the old Californian families, other 
men were simultaneously engaged in exam- 
ining county and municipal archives, from 
San Francisco to San Diego, and transcrib- 
ing important matter. Moreover, all the 
Missions were visited, and their records, 
registers and account books, besides a mass 
of historical and statistical material written 
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by the priests were inspected, and copies 
taken of everything that could contribute to 
the production of a complete history. It 
was during this period (in 1874) that Mr. 
Bancroft acquired the valuable collection of 
Judge Benjamin Hayes, formerly district 
judge of Los Angeles. From the time of 
his arrival, in 1849, Judge Hayes had been 
a diligent collector of documents relating to 
the history of Southern California, and 
which he had hoped to use himself. The 
collection embraces copies from mission and 
municipal archives, a great quantity of clip- 
pings from books and early newspapers, all 
systematically arranged, and manuscript 
notes and accounts of his own travels 


in various parts of the southern coun- 
try. 

Such is a brief sketch of the growth of 
the Bancroft Library. But the outside 
work done in collecting was as nothing 
compared with that performed inside. 
Every single book, manuscript, newspaper 
and pamphlet was separately read and sep- 


arately indexed as to to its contents. A 


selection of leading subject, about fifty in 
number, was made, such as architecture, 
art, bibliology, biography, botany, educa- 
cation, ethnology, and so on, and a separ- 
ate note taken, after a particular form, of 
every statement or fact bearing upon each 
subject and its subdivisions, with title of 
book and page, and its shelf number. 
These notes were sorted, subject by subject, 
and filed in alphabetical order in appropri- 
ate receptacles, so that when information on 
any particular subject is required, be it 
mining or Indian childrens’ playthings, all 
that is necessary is to gothe labeled cases, 
take out a packet or a score of packets, 
and the searcher will have hundreds of ref- 
erences or a small half-dozen, according to 
the importance of the matter he wants. 

Let the reader take into consideration the 
magnitude of such a work. To turn over 
every leaf, con it, and take notes. A regi- 
ment of assistants was required; for the 
method was not conceived and put in prac- 
tice until the library had assumed large 
proportions. ‘There are hundreds of thous- 
ands of these notes which will prove of in- 
estimable value in future research. 

To the utility and uniqueness of this 
library, it is almost needless to refer. It is 
exceptional, and has no rival in the world, 
nor has it ever had a predecessor as regards 
design. It stands alone. Never in the his- 
tory of libraries has any collection ever been 


*It is a history of the discovery of America written by a monk of the Convent of Suttenstock of Lower Austria, 


under the Latin nom de plume PAdopfonus ‘Lover of toil.) 


This monk's writings narrate the adventures of the first missionary sent to the new world, Padre Buil or Buell, a 
Catalan Benedictine, who was sent in 1492 to preach to the Indians. Buil came in collision with Columbus, and on his 


return spared no means to injure him. 
This work was published in 1621. 
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made similar to it. It contains all the 
material that can ever be secured on the 
past history of a particular region occupying 
one-twelfth of the earth’s surfac. No fur- 
ther additions to it can be made except the 
productions of the writers of the day; and 
never again will an opportunity occur fora 
like enterprise elsewhere. There is no new 
continent to discover, and never will an- 
other Columbus arise. No collection fora 
single historical study has been, or ever can 
be, made approaching it in dimensions, 
and the destruction of the library, or even 
the dispersion of its contents, would be 


HE white men who saw 
the Sacramento Valley as 
God made it, saw a veri- 
table Eden, and in it 
men who had not pro- 
gressed to the fig leaf. 
The verdict of these ac- 
tive, progressive men— 
who found sons of Adam 
not as far advanced as 
.our first parents when the Lord shut the 
‘gates of Paradise on them, was that that 
race was the lowest in the scale of humanity. 
As the race is nearing extinction it is likely 
that this will be its place in history, but, 
like many another chapter covering the 
career of more ambitious people, it is not 
true. Environment controls the destinies 
of the individual ; it also controls the opera- 
tions of tribes and nations. 

I saw the Sacramento Valley before the 
footstep of civilization had made an imprint 
there. The wild oats grew seven and eight 
feet high, and the grain madea fine meal or 
Flowers of several hues covered the 


flour. 
*See OVERLAND February, 1893. 
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irremediable, for it could never be repro- 
duced. With regard to its priceless value to 
the Pacific States of our own country, it 
may be remarked that their individual his- 
tories can be written with a comprehensive- 
ness and fullness of detail that can attach 
to that of no other State in the Union, 
or of no other country in the world. Pos- 
terity will proclaim this fact, and will not 
fail to appreciate, perhaps, more highly 
than is done at the present time, the 
value of the services rendered by Mr. Ban- 
croft to American history and general know- 
ledge. 
J. J. Peatfeld. 


THE DIGGER INDIAN®* 
BY THE SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF CALIFORNIA. 


plain, and the ripened seeds made rich food; 
antelope and deer, geese and ducks were 
plentiful; blackberries and raspberries grew 
along the rivers; the finest fish filled the 
waters; wild hemp, from which was made 
fish and bird nets, was abundant; the cli- 
mate wasso mild and even that clothes were 
not among the necessaries of man; it wasin 
short a veritable Eden. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of in- 
vention, but beyond baskets, fish nets and 
bows and arrows necessity made no de- 
mands. Is it any wonder that in such a 
place she was not a prolific ‘‘ mother’’? 
Progress comes of necessity, real or imagin- 
ary, and it is the cold regions in which 
man’s ‘* knowledge of good and evil” finds 
its greatest development. Man would live 
many hundreds of years in the Sacramento 
Valley before the ‘* mother of invention” 
would bear in him such a child as a loom. 
The digger looked upon clothes as merely 
ornamental. He did not dream that one 
would put them on for comfort, and he saw no 
necessity for hiding that which nature gave. 
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When I first went among the ‘‘ Colons” 
tribe a stove-pipe hat and a vest constituted 
the entire wardrobe of the ‘‘ rancheria” — 
three or four hundred adult males. They 
saw nothing ludicrous in a tall Indian 
strutting along with nothing on his per- 
son but a stove-pipe hat. The fortunate 
possessor of the vest turned it upside down, 
put his legs through the arm holes and but- 
toned it up behind. This, in fact, would 
seem to be the most useful way to weara 
vest if one had no other garment. The 
digger who could possess both vest and hat 
at the same time was the Chauncey Depew 
of the tribe. : 

The form of government of the Cofus 
tribe was was an absolute monarchy, the 
Saaktu having the power of life and death 
over each and every one of his subjects. 
He was legislator, king, judge and jury. 
There was a marriage law or custom, and 
monogamy prevailed. Adultery on the part 
of the women was punished by death. On 
one occasion, with much ceremony and 
incantation, I saw them burning a corpse, 
and asked the reason, and was told that it 
was the body of a woman guilty of adultery, 
she had been put to death therefore, and 
that it was necessary to burn the body. 
Whether this was supposed to be a further 
act of punishment, or a purification I could 
not ascertain. The ceremony would lead to 
the latter conclusion. But it was all a vague 
mystery in the minds of the performers ; as 
vague perhaps as the mysteries of more 
civilized people. The woman may have 
been burned alive. They were reticent on 
all such things. 

The store of seeds and acorns was private 
or family property, while fish and game nets 
seem to have been more or less common 
property. Beads, shells and woodpecker 
scalps were the money of the tribe. ‘The 
white merchants soon discontinued the use 
of beads as money by bringing in too great 
a supply. The men were all inveterate 
gamblers. They threw small siicks, and 
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the game was simply odd or even—whether 
they could count the sticks out by ones or 
by twos. 

The digger believed in a life to come, 
but what the actions here had to do with 
happiness on the other side I was never able 
to find out. The coyote seemed to be the 
devil incarnate. The departed Indian was 
to run to where the sky came down to the 
ground, and if he escaped the coyote he 
was all right for eternal bliss. A corpse 
was wrapped up with twine, and looked, 
when ready for interment, like a huge ball. 
It was then rolled into a hole and covered 
up. Then the female part of the family 
blackened their faces and their heads with 
pitch and ashes, and ran around the grave 
for about twenty-four hours, chanting in 
unison a ‘‘ ya, ya, yah!” As they exclaimed 
these words three short jerky steps were 
taken, and then a pause, and then three 
more steps, and so continued until the vigil 
was ended. 

The men caught the fish and the game, 
but the women gathered the acorns and 
seeds, made the meal, and prepared all the 
food for the Many persons have seen 
the squaws preparing food on the sand bars, 
but do not seem to have known the reason. 
It was simply the acorn meal thus prepared. 
They made a basin in the sand in which 
they placed the meal, and poured water on 
it continually for some hours. The water 
and the sand took out the bitternesss and 
astringent qualityof the acorns. Fish were 
always roasted in the ashes; but there was 
very little attention paid to cooking meat. 
Salmon were caught in great quantities 
during the season and dried. 

Mental care is the great source of unhap- 
piness, and that care is the alloy to the 
pleasures of a higher civilization. Except 
the negroes of the South before the civil 
war, the Diggers were the happiest race un- 
der the sun. 


The ligger was anything but stupid; in 
fact, his environment considered, he had a 
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remarkably vigorous intellect. Siac, the 
last ruler of the Cofus, was over six feet, 
was powerfully built, and was a man of clear 
comprehension and sound judgment. His 
will was law, but his tribe loved him. He 
carried a staff about seven feet long, to the 
end of which was fastened a flint arrow- 
head about six inches in length. This was 
the insignia of office. When the whites be- 
gan to settle over his territory, he saw 
clearly what the end must be, and it 
troubled him much. When his boys took 
to whisky and his girls began going to the 
bad, he died of a broken heart. I have 
never seen a man so completely crushed. 
When, in 1851, the Indian Agent visited 
the tribe and killed about three or four wild 
cattle for which the government paid many 
thousand dollars, the men were having a 
big time eating and talking. The old chief 
ate nothing and viewed the happy scene in 
silence. ‘Towards the end of the feast he 
began to rise from his sitting posture, and as 
he’ rose every voice was stilled, every eye 
turned upon him. I shall never forget the 
speech he then made. His vocabulary, of 
course, was small, but his speech was one of 
burning eloquence. He told them that 
they were on the verge of ruin ; that the in- 
vasion of the whites meant the destruction 
of the Indians. They were located, he told 
them, in a great valley with no hiding places. 
The whites were all-powerful, and war was 
out of the question. All they could do was 
to be fair and honest and await results. 
The old chief made me his confidant— 
told me all his fears,—‘‘ hopes” he had 
none. ‘To further illustrate the character 
of this ‘‘ untutored”” man and to show how 
he strove to get along with the whites, I 
will relate an incident : 

A traveller stopped for the night at the 
hotel which I in part kept, took off his sad- 
dle, to which was tied a coat, in the pocket 
of which was a large sack of gold dust, set 
the saddle beside the door of the hotel and 


went to bed. Next morning the coat was 
gone, and the air became suddenly blue 
with oaths. I sent across the river to the 
** ebuchina ” for Siak, and when he came I 


asked him if the coat had been taken by an 


Indian. He began cross-questioning those 
around him. To lie to him, meant death. 
Some one of the Indians started to the brush 
and returned with the coat. The gold had 
not been disturbed. Siak picked up a lariat 
—rawhide rope-—doubled it up, gave it to 
the man, and counted twenty on his fingers. 
This was the judgment of the court ;—the 
owner of the stolen property was to be the 
executioner. The rawhide descended on 
the naked back, and the blood flowed from 
two purple gashes clear across the back. 
Again and again the murderous rawhide 
came down with all the strength of a pow- 
erful man infuriated to a frenzy. The stern 
old chief stood by and counted, ‘‘ a/a/a, 
pampata, amoosta,” until the twenty lashes 
had been given and the culprit’s back was a 
jelly. Then came the twenty-first stroke, 
and it came near being a fatal one. The 
Indian started to run, and the executioner 
after him. Siak raised his spear to strike, 
but I prevented him from killing the man 
who had set at naught his authority when 
exerted in behalf of justice. There seemed 
to be no measure to the old man’s mortifi- 
cation. All the Indians saw that he had 
pronounced a severe sentence on one of 
the tribe, and the white man, to appease 
whom it had been given, had set his author- 
ity at naught. 

Siak died in 1852, and left the tribe 
without a ruler. Several Indians assumed 
the role of chief, but none succeeded, and 
now the tribe is nearly extinct. 

The habits of civilization kill Indians. 
If left alone they may have progressed up 
to a high civilization after many generations, 
but sudden change everywhere and in every- 
thing is bad. All things must submit to the 
slow processes of evolution. 

Will S. Green. 
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MR. HENRY OWEN’S NARRATIVE. 


sf ANOTHER of 
the pioneers in 
early ship - build- 
ing on the Pacific 
Coast was Henry 
Owens, a well- 
known name in 
the annals of 

San Francisco. 
He was born in 
Carn varonshire, 
‘North Wales, on 
the 3d of Febru- 


ary, 1806. 


boat - builders for 
generations, and he, following his natural in- 
clination, was always to be found in the ship- 
yard. 

At the age of 16 he concluded to go to 
America, and shipped on board a sailing 
vessel bound for New York. In 181g the 
‘‘ Savannah,” after having been built as a 
sailing ship in New York, was turned into a 
steam vessel, by having an engine put into 
her, with paddle wheels that could be taken 
in on deck. This vessel was the first to 
steam across the Atlantic and return, and 
the successful voyage gave ship-building a 
powerful impetus. 

Mr. Owens arrived at New York at this 
fortunate time. He found his way into 
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the employ of the well-known Smith & 
Wimond firm, who have sent out from their 
yards so many fine specimens of their skill 
in naval architecture. He was employed 
here for many years in different capacities, 
as foreman, draughtsman, and model-maker, 
and much other work was done by him in 
company with Isaac Smith, the firm being 
then known as Smith, Owens & Griffith. 
Mr. Owens had married and been left a 
widower with one son, when in 1836 he 
again married, this time to Miss Elizabeth 
Ward, who survives him. 

On the 23d of May, 1852, while the Cal- 
ifornian gold fever was at its height, and the 
shipping firms and steamboat companies of 
New York wére coining money in sending 
out the Argonauts of our State, Mr. Owens 
arrived in San Francisco on the steamer 
** Golden Gate,” a vessel that carried many 
a pioneer to this Golden State, and that had 
such a fearful ending, being burned on the 
Mexican coast, and losing nearly all her 
passengers and crew. Mr. Owens came 
here in the interest of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co., and he always found true 
and earnest friends in the officers of that 
company, notably Mr. Benj. Holliday. On 
arriving he concluded it would be better for 
him to work independently, so he wrote 
back to the main office and severed his con- 
nection with them, much to their demur. 

He went up to the Willamette river in 
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Oregon, and there built to the order of Cap- 
tain LeFevre two stern wheel steamers. 
Misfortune seemed to follow both these ves- 
sels, for one of them was burned on the 
stocks just as she was about to be launched, 
the second one blew up on her first trip. 
This was in May, 1853, in the earliest days 
of coast ship-building. 

In 1858 Mr. Owens contracted with Cap- 
tain Geo. R. Barclay to build a steamer at 
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was built on the ground where the S. P. R° 
R. freight sheds now stand at the foot of 
Fourth street, all that part of the city front 
being tidewater. The ‘‘ Elizabeth Owens” 
sailed down the coast after green turtle for 
Captain Bogart, and was probably the first 
sailing vessel to trade with Santa Catalina 
island. She was afterward sold to the gov- 
ernment, and used in the coast survey depart- 
Mr. Owens moved out to what was 


ment. 


PANORAMIC VIEW*?—— 


Port Ludlow on Puget Sound, but, there 
being no lumber suitable for the work there, 
he went to Port Gamble. On the 28th of 
July the keel was laid, and on the gth of 
September, 1858, she was launched in deep 
water, and christened the ‘‘ Julia Barclay.”’ 
During the memorable Frazier River excite- 
ment this boat was kept in constant service. 
In 1857 the schooner ‘‘ Elizabeth Owens ” 


then called St. Ann’s Valley, and in front of 
what is now 514 Eddy street he laid the keel 
and built the yacht ‘* Dart.” 

At this time Mr. Owens was associated 
with Mr. Lockwood, who is yet living, at 
the age of 88.° They built several vessels 
and repaired among others the ‘‘ Queen 
City,” a boat well known in the early days 
of ‘‘ flush times ” on the Sacramento river. 


*By placing the following pictures side by side the reader will form a perfect panorama of the Bay of San 


Francisco at the time of the ‘‘ Gold Fever.”’ 


It will clearly show the extent of the city of San Francisco at this period 


as well as the vast amount of deserted shipping in the bay. This view has never been published before. 
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Somewhere about February, 1859, a con- 
tract was signed with Captain Weeks to 
build a stern-wheel boat, 125 feet long, 25 
feet beam and 3 feet 6 inches hold, tempo- 
rarily put up on the stocks, built in sections, 
numbered, taken down again, and shipped 
to the Colorado river. She was put together 
at Fort Yuma, and did good work in her 


time. In October, 1860, Captain Wm. 


Curry and Captain Jones, old time friends 
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tracks and sheds of the S. P. R. R. freight 
warehouses. Later the ‘‘ Enterprise,” after 
having seen considerable service, was sold 
to an English company and went to British 
Columbia to engage in the traffic opened up 
through the discovery of new gold fields. 
At this time Mr. Owens was high authority 
with the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., and 
was often called upon to make surveys on 
different vessels arriving at the port of San 


—— OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY — 


of Mr. Owens, contracted with him to build 
a side-wheel steambuat to be called the 
‘* Enterprise.” Her length on load line 
was 140 feet, beam 28 feet, and hold 7 feet 
6 inches. | 

He commenced to lay down the boat on 
the 23d of October, 1860, and by the New 
Year she was ready for launching. She was 
built at Steamboat Point, between Third 
and Fourth streets, Townsend and the bay, 
a part of the city now covered with the 


Francisco. Many times when called upon 
for his opinion, with $50 or $100 as a fee, 
he would shrug his shoulders and say: ‘* I 
guess you would rather have some other 
man to survey, as I would not make a coffin 
for any man.” 

It was now the beginning of a new decade. 
Times were changing. John G. North* 
had left Steamboat Point and gone over on 
the Potrero to organize what was afterwards 

*See January, 1895, OVERLAND. 
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known as ‘° North’s Marine Railway,” so in 
1862 Mr. Owens applied to the Legislature 
for a franchise to be placed ‘*‘ On the water 
front of the Potrero Nuevo according to W. 
J. Lewis’ map of 1856, for 25 years, and out 
to water 12 feet deep,” ‘‘ For the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining a Marine Rail- 
way, at a probable cost of about $50,000.” 
This was granted, and in November, 1862, he 
began to build his ‘‘ ways” at what was later 
known as ‘‘ Owens’ Yard,” for hauling out, 
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This vessel was 145 feet long, 29 feet 
beam, 8 feet 6 inches hold, and was launched 
one beautiful moonlight evening from the 
stocks of the Owens’ yard, where the mag- 
nificent plant of the Union Iron Works now 
stands. This was on the 30th of May, 1863. 

Now comes the days of the ‘‘ Opposi- 
tion” on the Sacramento river, when the 
music of the steam ‘“calliope” on the 
steamer ‘‘ Chin du Wan” could be heard 
from one end of the city to the other. In 


—— DURING THE GOLD — 


cleaning and repairing vessels of moderate 
size. ‘There was a great deal of repairing on 
old vessels done here, notably the ‘*‘ John L. 
Stevens” and the ‘‘ America,” these old- 
timers being as well known as the ‘* Rolling 
Moses.” On the 19th of January, 1863, a 
contract was signed with Captains Curry and 
Jones to build a side-wheel steamer, to be 
called the ‘*‘ Amelia,” so named after the 
wife of Captain James Whitney, of the Cali- 
fornia Steam Navigation Company. 


order to add one more to the fleet which 
elbowed each other at Washington, Clay 
and Jackson-street wharves, Mr. Owens 
contracted with Captain Geo. W. Kidd on 
September 30th, 1863, to build a side-wheel 
boat, to be called the ‘*‘ Washoe,” named 
after a celebrated silver mining company of 
Nevada, then coming into great prom- 
inence. 

His foreman at this time was Mr. Austin 
Hills, who had also occupied the same po- 
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sition at the North ship yard, and who af- 
terwards built the ‘* Encinal,” a ferry boat 
now plying between San Francisco and Ala- 
meda. The boat for Captain Kidd was be- 
gun on the 12th of October, 1863, and 
launched at 11 A. M. on the 12th of April, 
1864. Her dimensions were, length 165 
feet, beam 31 feet 6 inches, depth of hold 
8 feet 6 inches. She proved herself a suc- 
cess, and made good time having many a 


nized by a gold watch and necklace found 
on her. Many of us who read this account 
will remember the thrill of horror when the 
news boys shouted, ‘* Explosion of the op- 
position steamer ‘ Washoe;’ all on board 
killed,” through the streets. Everybody 
knew everybody else those days, and could 
sympathize with those who sorrowed for 
the dead. The next monument to the 
skill of Mr. Owens was a deep water steam- 


EXCITEMENT OF 


splendid race with the regular line, and 
warming up many an old steamboat man, 
with the real Mississippi enthusiasm. But 
the fate of this boat will be remembered by 
old San Franciscans, as she was blown up 
while on her trip coming down from Sacra- 
mento. The remains of some of her unfor- 
tunate passengers were founda mile from the 
wreck of the vessel, and months afterward 
the mutilated remains of the body of a wo- 
man was found among the tules, and recog- 


ship built to the orderof Mr. Benj. Holiday 
and intended for the outside coast trade. 
Her keel was laid on the Potrero, at the 
Owens’ yard, on the 8th of September, 1865, 
and she was called the ‘‘ Del Norte ;” she 
was launched at g A. M. on the roth of De- 
cember, 1865, and christened by Miss Liz- 
zie Foley. The career of the ‘* Del Norte” 
as a fast and well built vessel, is well known 
to all sea-going folk. 

In 1865 in friendly connection with Cap- 
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tain J. G. North, the ‘‘ Contra Costa,” a 
steamer built by Mr. North for Charles 
Minturn to be used as a ferry steamer be- 
tween Oakland and San Francisco, was 
hauled out on Owens’ ways, cut in two, and 
about thirty feet added to her original 
length. This was considered quite a feat in 
steamboat work, and had been previously 
done, in the case of the ‘‘ Cornelia” at 
Steamboat Point by Captain North. 
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build a steamboat for the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company for Panama, to be used as a 
tender. Her length on a 4-foot 6-inch load 
line was 219 feet 6 inches, beam 38 feet, 
depth of hold 1o feet. She was launched 
on October 12th, 1867, at high water, 11 
A. M.,and called the ‘*Ancon.” This was 
the last vessel built by Owens; after that he 
rented the yard to other parties, and the 
steamer ‘‘ North Pacific”’ was built and sent 


——18 15-50. 


Times now became somewhat dull, peo- 
ple said that steamboat building on this 
coast was dead, never to be revived. Mr. 
Owens thought this a good time to pay a long 
promised visit to his old home in Wales. 

He did so, but like all the rest, he came 
back loving San Francisco the better for the 
comparison between the new and the old 
order of things. 

On his return, and times improving, he 
contracted on the 8th of May, 1867, to 


up to Puget Sound, to be used as a passen- 
ger boat. The big outside schooner, 
‘** Rosella,” was built here by the brothers 
Jim and John McDonald, also other vessels. 

The Owens yard was purchased by R. H. 
Pearson on the roth of March, 1868, and 
Mr. Owens left the Potrero in 1873, but 
held an interest there until his death on the 
5th of February, 1875. 

Captain Austin Hills, whose name is so 
well and favorably known among the ship 
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JOHN DICKIE 


building fraternity, was born in Rockland, 
Maine, on the t2th of November, 1823. 

Nurtured on the rock-bound and stern 
New England coast, where the waters of 
Penobscot Bay and the Atlantic meet, it 
was no wonder that Austin Hills’ boyish as- 
pirations were turned toward the sea, and 
with those who go down the sea in ships. 
After having received a liberal education, 
he went into a ship yard to pass the regular 
seven years apprenticeship. For several 
years he worked as a journeyman, and many 
of the vessels which carried some of the 
Argonauts to the ‘‘ Golden Shore” hailed 
from the ‘‘ Rockland Ship Yard.” Mr. 
Hills began business in Rockland on his 
own account a little while after the news of 
the discovery of gold on this western coast 
startled the people of the East. There was 
a brisk call for seagoing craft, and he con- 
tracted for and built, among others, the 
barks ‘‘ Rambler ” and ‘‘ Trajan,” and the 
** Architect,’’ which afterward came to Cal- 
ifornia, and broke’a time record in the early 
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fifties. The bright glamour of this Golden 
Gate of ours sent out its rays even as far 
east as Rockland, and Mr. Hills, seeing an 
opportunity to better himself, and also to 
see something of ‘‘ California and its Possi- 
bilities,” concluded to give up his business 
East and start again in San Francisco. He 
arrived here in the prime of manhood in 
1862, and immediately found work at Cap- 
tain North’s ship yard. The fine Sacra- 
mento steamer ‘‘ Yosemite ” was in frame, 
and Mr. Hills went on as foreman of the 
yard. He remained here some years, work- 
ing on many of the well known vessels sent 
out from these works. 

Later he went to Owens’ ship yard as 
foreman, and while here the ‘‘ Julia” was 
built and launched, and the ‘* Washoe” 
(that later was blown to pieces on the Sac- 
ramento river) was also sent off a finished 
production of the ship-builder’s art. Mr. 
Hills had now been several years from his 
home, and the longing came over him to see 
his family again, so after finishing up several 
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JAMES DICKIE. 


other vessels, he went back to Rockland. 
While at home he found it impossible to re- 
main. inactive, so he went down to the old 
yard and built for deep water traffic, among 
others, a three masted schooner called the 
‘<P. B. Everette.” This vessel was a noted 
one in her day on account of her fine model. 
Mr. Hills concluded to return to this coast, 
and soon after his arrival he contracted for 
and built a stern-wheel boat, barge and 
some other bay craft for the Colorado Com- 
pany. W. E. Collier, (whose father and 
uncle were so well known in New York and 
Green Point, and who, I believe, built the 
magnificent sound steamer ‘* Mary Powell ”’) 
came out to this coast and modeled the 
well known bay ferry boats ‘* Garden City,” 
** Newark” and ‘‘ Bay City.” Mr. Hills 
took charge and completed them. 

Mr. Hills then built the steamboat which 
is now running regularly between Alameda 
and San Francisco, the ‘‘ Encinal,” and she 
is a prime favorite with the traveling public. 
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As one of her patrons said not long ago in 
summing up her good points: ‘‘ She won’t 
shake the glasses off your nose, nor your 
false teeth out of your mouth.” 

The ‘‘Encinal” is 268 feet beam over 
all, 40 feet breadth of beam and 16 feet 
depth of hold. She cost about $170,000, 
and was built for the South Pacific Coast Rail 
road Co. when James Fair was sole owner, 
and was afterward turned over to the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company when they 
consolidated the two companies. Mr. Hills 
has spent a most active and useful life, and 
in the thirty-four years spent in San Fran- 
cisco he has seen the bay and river fleet 
grow to enormous proportions, but he says 
with a sigh and a sympathizing glance at the 
new comer, ‘‘ You may have seen grand 
sights East, but you never saw the ‘ Chrys- 
opolis’ or ‘ Yosemite’ or ‘ Capital’ com- 
ing down the river with all lights lit, on a 
beautiful summer night; nor have you ever 
heard the cheerful ‘ toot’ of the Opposition 
boat’s calliope ; nor have you noticed the 
mournful wail of the whistles foggy morn- 
ings crossing the bay.” 


HENRY OWENS, 
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MR. MIDDLEMAS’ NARRATIVE. 


RRIVING in San Francisco 
/ in the early part of 1854, in 
the spring of 1858 I went to 
Puget Sound to build a side-wheel 
. steamer for John Scranton, who 
was then carrying the mail on the 
Sound ; when the work was about 
half finished his contract with the 
government expired, and failing to 
get it renewed, work on the boat 
was suspended. Some time after this Cap- 
tain John T. Wright 
bought the vessel and 
completed her. 

In 1860 I built the 
schooner ‘‘ Pride of 
the West” in San 
Francisco; the fol- 
lowing year the 
schooner ‘‘ Union 
F orever,” and in 
1863 the schooner 
‘*General Sigel ;” 
the same year I went 
to Puget Sound and 
built the steamer 
‘** George S. Wright” 
for Captain John T. 
Wright ; he afterward 
sold her to the West- 
ern Union Telegraph 
Company. 

I then returned to 
San Francisco, and 
in 1864 built the schooner ‘‘ Glenarm ” for 
the redwood lumber trade. In 18651 built 
the steam tug ‘*‘ Rabboni,” the first tug boat 
to tow vessels over the Columbia River Bar. 

The next year I built the schooner 
‘*Amanda Ager” for the Alaska cod fish 
trade, three stern-wheel steamers and a 
steam propeller for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company; they were at that time inter- 
ested in laying a cable to Europe via Behring 
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Straits; the stern wheeler ‘‘ Solano” to 
carry wheat on the bay for Captain Matthew; 
also a side-wheel ferry boat called the 
‘* Lizzie,” and the first ferry to ply between 
Mare Island and Vallejo. She was built for 
John Maguire. 

In 1867 I started the caisson for the dry 
dock at Hunter’s Point, and did all the wood 
work connected with the dock. The fol- 
lowing year I built the steam tug ‘‘ Joseph 
H. Redmond” at Hunter’s Point, and the 
steamer ‘‘ Gipsy,” 
owned by Goodall, 
Perkins & Co. 

In 1869 I built the 
steam tug ‘* Nep- 
tune” at Hunter’s 
Point, and in 1872 
built the side-wheel 
steamer ‘‘ Governor 
Stanford” at the head 
of Lake Tahoe, Ne- 
vada. She was a 
pleasure boat 100 
feet long. 

In 18741 built the 
schooner ‘* General 
Miller.” 

In 1876 built steam 
tug ** Tacoma” for 
Hanson & Ackerson. 
She has always been 
on Puget Sound. In 
18781 built the steam 
tug ‘* Avtna,” now owned and run by the 
Merchants and Shipowners’ Tow Boat Com- 
pany. 

I made the modelsand plans for the schoon- 
ers ‘‘Sea Nymph” and ‘‘ Ocean Pearl,” 
steam tug ‘‘ Blakeley” for Renton, Holmes 
& Co.; in 1868 bark ‘* Forest Queen;” bark 
‘* Cassandra Adams,” with a carrying capac- 
ity of 2,000 tons, was built for the lumber 
and grain trade to Europe; the tug ‘* Richard 
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Holyoke ” and single-deck ship ‘*‘ Olympia ” 
were designed for W. J. Adams. The vessel 
was 230 feet long, 44 feet beam and 18 feet 
depth of hold, and built expressly for the 
lumber trade on the coast, carrying 1,400,- 
ooo feet of lumber. 

I also designed and 
modeled four vessels 
for Pope & Talbot, 
barkentine ‘‘ Kitsap,” 
barkentine *‘ Skagit,” 
steam tug ‘‘ Tyee,” 
four masted schooner 
‘* Kitsap.” Also the 
tug ‘*Governor Irwin” 
for the Harbor Com- 
missioners. 

In 1888 I modeled 
and planned the 
schooner ‘‘W. F. Jew- 
ett” for the Gardiner 
Mill Company. Model 
and plans for a tug at 
Yaquina Bay for the 
Oregon Development 
Company, tug ‘‘ Mo- 
gul,” now running on 
Puget Sound, and tug 
Lorne,” owned by 
R. Dunsmuir & Sons, 
Victoria, B. C. The 
latter is 154 feet 8 
inches long, 2614 feet |. 
beam and 14 feet 3 ~~ ! 
inches depth of hold. _2é 

Geo. Middlemas. ~ / 


Some twenty - five 
years ago Mr. Middlemas formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Wm. A. Boole. 

Mr. Boole comes of excellent English 
stock that early settled in the British Pro- 
vinces. He came to Boston, however, 
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when quite young, and there he was edu- 
cated and began his life work. He selected 
the trade of shipwright and was regularly 
apprenticed, and became a thoroughly pro- 
ficient workman. He was engaged with 
Samuel Hall, the Bos- 
ton ship builder, who 
turned out many splen- 
did vessels. Ambi- 
tious to make a suc- 
cess of his life, Mr. 
Boole started for Cal- 
ifornia by way of Pan- 
ama, arriving in this 
city in 1853. He went 
to the mines in Tuol- 
umne County. It was 
the dry season, how- 
ever, and no mining 
was being done. In 
consequence of this he 
left. Going to Mare 
Island, where were 
then building the 
docks for a navy yard, 
he worked there for a 
time, and then return- 
ed to San Francisco. 
When the Western 
Union Telegraph 
Company had the in- 
tention of building a 
line through Siberia, 
Mr. Boole went north 
~, and built a steamer for 
the company, the 
after the manager. 
This firm are managing owners, in- 
deed, of five of our largest ships—the 
Kennebec,” the ‘‘ Ericson,” the ‘‘Com- 
modore,” the ‘* Valley Forge” and the 
** Southern Chief.” 
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HANS R. KEED. 


CAPTAIN REED’S NARRATIVE. 


Y CAREER as a ship-builder 
on the Pacific Coast,” says 
Capt. Hans R. Reed, dates 
from 1860, when I arrived 
from my home in Norway and 
went over to that haven for all 
our countrymen, Capt. John 
G. North’s shipyard on the 

I must premise by saying that I 


Potrero. 
was born in Norway, that home of the 
ancient sea rovers and vikings, in the year 
1840, and was one of three brothers, Olaf, 


Edward and myself. We lived on the sea 
shore, and heard the waters of the North 
Sea continually calling to us to go forth into 
other fields of labor, for the Norseman’s 
blood is not as cold as the Norse climate, 
and comparative inaction is not his forte. 
I learned my trade, passed my examina- 
tions, and worked at the various shipyards 
in Norway until I left. I arrived here in 
San Francisco in April, 1860, and immedi- 
ately found work at Captain North’s yard. 
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The old steamer ‘‘ Bro. Jonathan” had 
just been hauled out and was to be rebuilt 
from stem to stern, and I was employed on 
her. Those were lively days for the Po- 
trero, although the only way to get there 
was to go down to Third Street wharf and 
hail Nelson with the ‘* Dart” or Johnnie 
Fohlmer of the ‘‘ Restless” and be carried 
over ‘‘if the tide served,” or to work your 
way around through ‘‘ Butchertown” and 
take in the ‘‘ seventy and seven” distinct 
smells with which that part of the peninsula 
abounded. I worked on all the vessels that 
were built there, notably the ‘‘ Reform,” 
the first steamboat built for the California 
Transportation Company, Captain Andrew 
Nelson, President, for the carrying of fruit 
on the Sacramento River; the ‘‘ Yosemite,”’ 
that ran for years on the river and was a 
noble example of skilled workmanship; on 
the ‘* Capital,” the largest river boat built 
in the State; on the twin schooners ‘‘George 
Lewis” and ‘* Euphemia.” For seven 
years I worked under the able instructions 


AUSTIN HILLS. 
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of Captain North; then shipbuilding, locally 
speaking, getting slack, I went to Mare Is- 
land where I was employed on Government 
work for nearly a year. I began then to 
branch out for myself and started up the 
coast looking out for a place to locate. 
My first work was at Davenport Landing 
where I built the first sailing vessel, the 
** Jennie Thelin.” This was in Santa Cruz 
County and my two brothers were concerned 
in the venture. The ‘‘ Jennie Thelin” is 
still sailing the high seas, and has been a 
most successful vessel. From here I went 
to Coos Bay, Oregon, in 1869. Here I 
received the contract from the Oregon Coal 
Company to build for them a steamer fitted 
for their trade. I got out the frame for 
her, having my pick from the fine timber of 
that region, and shipped it to San Fran- 
cisco, (as the facilities for handling heavy 
timbers and machinery at that time in Coos 
Bay were limited, ) landed it at Owens’ ship- 
yard, Potrero, right where the magnificent 
plant of the Union Iron Works, Irving M. 
Scott, President, now stands. I set up the 
vessel, completed and launched her. She 
was called the Eastport, and was the first 
steamer built for the Oregon coal trade of 
Coos Bay. After the Eastport was completed 
I went to that paradise of the lumber trade, 
Port Madison, Washington, and built the 
steamer ‘‘ Empire ” that still makes regular 
trips between San Francisco and way ports; 
barkentine ‘‘S. M. Stetson,” well known as 
a lumber vessel; schooner ‘*‘ W. H. Phelps” 
noted as a fast sailer. Later I built the 
four masted schooner ‘‘ Puritan,” quite an 
innovation on existing sailing craft, two and 
three masts having been thought sufficient. 
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However, the ‘‘ Puritan ” proving a success, 
there were others soon following her; she, 
however, was the first four masted vessel 
from that port. I now left here and located 
at Marshfield, Coos Bay, Oregon, in 1874, 
and constructed many vessels that are now 
in active service, and among thern the steam- 
ers ‘*Coos Bay” and ‘* Antelope;” and 
schooners ‘‘Panonia,” ‘‘Laura May,” ‘‘Jen- 
nie Stella,” ‘‘C. H. Merchant,” ‘‘ Glen,” 
‘* John G. North,” ‘* Dakota,” ‘‘ Viking,” 
‘« Jennie Maud;” barkentines ‘‘ George C. 
Perkins” and ‘‘C. C. Funk.” After hav- 
ing spent several years in Marshfield, and 
seen the place develop from a simple lum- 
ber port to quite a beautiful little town, I 
left there and located my ship yard at Ban- 
don, Coos County, Oregon. I have here 
designed and constructed the following ves- 
sels, which are said to be fine models of 
their class: Four steamers called respect- 
ively Triumph,” Alert,” Homer ” and 
** Dispatch,” and several schooners for the 
ever growing commerce of this glorious coast. 
Among them are the ‘‘ Silver Wave,” ‘‘ Mas- 
cot’’ and ‘*‘ Manchester.” There are won- 
derful possibilities for the advancement of 
the mechanical branch of labor on this 
coast, and nowhere is there more improve- 
ment shown in the appliances toward the 
getting out of the magnificent timber of 
Washington and Oregon than here and on 
the Sound. In the office of the Bandon 
Woolen Mills, in the Mills Building rotunda, 
may be seen a model of a steamer I expect 
to build in the coming year, constructed of 
the different woods of this county. Some of 
them cannot be duplicated in any part of 
of the world. | 


DICKIE BROS. 


THE firm of Dickie Bros., Shipbuilders, was composed of John and James Dickie. 


They were born in Arbroath, Scotland, John in 1842, James in 1847. 


They landed in 


America in 1870, coming direct to San Francisco, where they started ship-building in 1871. 


Their first vessel was the Revenue cutter ‘* Oliver Wolcott.” 


During the years they were 


in business they built forty-four vessels, besides boats, launches, barges, etc. 


[To Be ContTINUED. | 
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PAUL AND MIGNONETTE. 


THE LAST OF THE ARCADIANS. 


F it should please 
Heaven to spare me 
until the herring 

“.» are again in season, 

ea . I shall have told my 

eighty summers. 

:.° Eighty years at Old 

Crag Point have 
seen me, as my 
father was before 
me, honest, thrifty, 
and perhaps not 
over-clumsy at the 
nets. Why I have 
been condemned to remain so long out of 
paradise, I cannot say. 

Ah, yes! I have slipped through the 
meshes of the Almighty’s net now for these 
many years; yet, knowing I must, in the 
end, be taken too, I await the inevitable 
with serenity, nor do I think my cheeks will 
blanch or my heart quicken its pulse, when 
on that day, I look the great Fisher in the 
face. 

My days move by in a quiet progress. 
That adjunct of age, reminiscence, which is 
the judgment of an evil life, as it is the 
solace of an upright one, has happily been 
my comfort for years. Long since has it 
been my joy to marshal the incidents and 
characters of my life, and review them with 
deliberation. In this manner do I beguile 
many hours that might else have proven 
weary, lessening to others the burden of my 
care, and deriving for my own consolation 
sweet comfort from the storehouse of the 


past. 
To one like me, who has spent eighty 
years on these waters and headlands, such 


visions must, of necessity, be similar and 
peaceful. There is one that perpetually re- 
curs to me and each time awakens the same 
emotions of pleasure and pain. Alas! it is 
the vision of Paul and Mignonette! 

It must appear strange to others that I so 
often sit in the sun before my cabin, smil- 
ing, and yet sighing. Perhaps sometimes I 
weep—though I hope not. It is then that 
I am thinking of those lovers who, years 
ago, were very happy and very miserable; 
who lived for their love and died for their 
love, on the glistening white beach below me. 

Certes, it is I should know the story. 
Tormaso was by me that night on the beach ? 
Very well. But was it not I saw the mar- 
riage, and so stood spiritual sponsor to the 
lovers? So then I am the proper person to 
tell the story, who knew it best, and has told 
it oftenest. This then it is. 

On a sultry day in June, sixty years ago, 
with my hamper of fish, I toiled up the dusty 
road that leads from Old Crag Point to the 
town. My load was heavy, it being the 
beginning of smelt season. 

The sun plays scurvy tricks, sometimes, 
at the Point, scorching down furiously on 
one’s back and streaming up into one’s face, 
reflected from the hot stones in the road. 
The perspiration dropped from my forehead, 
my eyes swam and my head throbbed with 
the great heat. When I reached the White 
Chapel I said to myself, ‘‘ there is no hurry; 
I will rest a moment.” 

It had been built, many years before, by 
a pious Dominican friar out of gratitude to 
the Holy Virgin, who had miraculously pre- 
served him at this spot when his foot had 
turned on a stone and he had else inevitably 
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fallen to his death down Graystone Cajfion, 
three hundred feet below. 

The little building, nestling in the dark 
foliage of a clump of bays, promised a refresh- 
ing coolness. Within, I knew there were 
quaintly carven benches and a brown vaulted 
roof, made of stained hemlock and pine. 
‘* The altar,” I said to myself, ‘* will soothe 
me with its sombre trappings of purple velvet 
and silver. The paper flowers and wax or- 
naments will appear beautiful after this walk 
in the sun.’’ So I placed my hamper in 
the shade, and went in. 

The coolness was delicious. 1 bared my 
head, and, observing a nook that was in 
deep shadow from an abutting cornice, I 
crossed to it; and, believing myself beyond 
the observation of any, who, allured as I 
had been by this peaceful retreat, might by 
chance enter, I fell asleep. 

How long I slept I cannot say, but when 
I awoke I perceived I was not alone. A 
young man and maiden had entered and, 
with hands shyly joined, were kneeling be- 
fore the altar. They were unconscious of 
my presence and I, unwilling to intrude 
upon their confidences, was on the point of 
retiring, when an exclamation from the 
maiden restrained me. 

‘*Ah, Paul! I am trembling with joy! 
love you! I love you!” 

‘* Mignonette, fix your eyes on the cru- 
cifix and we will say it to Him together;” 
and they repeated, in voices choked with 
emotion, a simple formula they had evi- 
dently prepared beforehand: 

‘*T take you to be my wife.” 

‘*] take you to be my husband.” 

‘¢ Sweet Virgin, look down and bless us.” 

Then they arose and embraced, whisper- 
ing: 

My wife!” 

My husband!” 

The sunlight fell about them like -a bene- 
diction. But the lovers observed it not. 
Even God was forgotten. 
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For myself I was as one entranced. | 
dared not tarry on such holy ground. I 
left the chapel, moving noiselessly. The 
bliss of the lovers possessed me; and _ be- 
cause of it my hamper was light and the 
path was no longer stony 

As I walked I said to myself over and 
over: ‘*Of a certainty the maid was old 
Marlow’s Mignonette. This young man 
was the stranger from Hamlin. He has 
been at the Point but a week or two, yet 
has he appeared an admirable youth, albeit 
without any trade, that I knew of. It must 
be that he has wealth, and a good heart as 
well, for I myself saw him bear a portion 
of meat and a flagon of water to poor Mis- 
tress Lackie whom God had punished with 
poverty and blindness. And he has loved 
our Mignonette, and wedded her too! For 
they are surely wedded. Ah, yes! They 
are surely wedded! ” 

So my progress to Hamlin was half a 
dream, so constantly did I think of the 
lovers. Upon my return to the Point 
everyone was talking of the marriage. They 
said that Paul and Mignonette had walked 
through the village, and on to Marlow’s 
cabin, saying proudly to the people that 
passed them: ‘‘ Do you not see? We are 
married.” 

Old Crag Point is no better, nor worse, 
than every other fishing hamlet—and noth- 
ing was talked of but the lovers. 

It would have been hard to have forgotten 
them, so continually were they before us. 
They would pass days on the beach to- 
gether, gazing at Heaven knows what; or, 
reclining under the pines, hold each other’s 
hands, and fancy they had kingdoms some- 
where among the clouds. No one had the 
heart to distress them or annoy. Poor lit- 
tle lovers! They were among the angels! 

Marlow, who was a hard working fellow, 
tried to make a fisherman of Paul. The 
attempt was a tailure. Paul’s eyes remained 
fixed on the shore all day, nor did he once 
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draw out his line to see if the fish had 
cleaned his hook. When we carried out 
the day’s catch from the boats, Paul was so 
overcome at the thought that Mignonette 
was watching, that he stumbled over the til- 
ler lines, casting his basket of fish into the 
sea. Yet what would you have? He was 
a lover. 

Thus the days fled for Paul and Mignon- 
ette. Sometimes they gathered flowers 
which they made into bouquets for Mistress 
Lackie and others of the stricken poor with 
whom we were burdened. Sometimes they 
passed whole days beneath the pines, whis- 
pering together. Each day they visited the 
wayside chapel where I had first seen them 
together, and prayed that the Virgin would 
continue to bless them. Thus lived these 
children, as happy as the flowers of the 
field—till sorrow came. 

I scarcely know, at this distant day, what 
it was that made us fear that clouds were 
gathering over the heads of Paul and Mig- 
nonette. The youth himself had acquainted 
us with but little of his history, although we 
often pressed him to speak of it. From 
what we learned from Mignonette it ap- 
peared he had rich relations who would not 
take kindly to his new condition. On this 
account he had taken care that they should 
not know. 

It was on a stormy night in July, that 
Paul’s family sought to reclaim him. Oh, 
night of horror! Never can I forget it! 

Shortly before dusk, and just after the 
fishing boats had come in from the Heads, 
a vessel, rigged a merchantman, anchored 
outside the harbor. No boats were put to 
shore from her and the utmost secrecy pre- 
vailed on board. This arrival caused no 
little comment at the time, but was shortly 
forgotten, we supposing her to be a sinuggler. 
Such incidents were common in those days. 
But a boat did land, although we did not 
know it. 


An hour or so after dark Paul and 
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Mignonette, as was their custom, were 
walking on the beach. The night was dark 
and there was promise of a storm and Paul 
had removed his cape to wrap about Mig- 
nonette to protect her from the sand that the 
gusts raised about them in swirls, when, 
withcut warning, half a dozen men sprang 
from the black shadow of a rock, seized the 
youth and bore him, struggling desperately, 
to a skiff. He tore away for a moment the 
hands that covered his mouth, and cried, 
‘*These are my father’s men! Have no 
fear; I shall return to you.” Then the 
skiff was run hurriedly out into the surf and 
rowed in the direction of the merchantman. 

Beside herself with fear, Mignonette fled 
back to the Point and aroused the hamlet 
by her cries and prayers. We did not need 
to be shown our duty; every man and 
woman in the town hurried to the beach 
upon the first word of the disaster. 

Active preparations for departure were 
being made on board the merchantman. 
We could see, by the light of her lanterns, 
that the anchor was already being weighed, 
and that the men who had manned the skiff 
were safe on the deck of the vessel. 

The sea was now running at a furious 
pace, and the waves that broke on the bar 
dashed spray and gravel high over our heads. 
No craft could live in such weather, and, 
after one or two attempts to launch a fishing 
boat, we gave up all hopes, and in despair 
and silence watched the movements of the 
sloop. Mignonette besought us on her 
knees to try but once again, but we knew 
there was no hope and were forced to refuse 
though it tried us sore. 

For the most part our attention was 
directed to the extreme stern of the vessel 
where a serious altercation seemed in prog- 
ress. A group of those in command were 
gesturing violently and frequently pointed 
toward a sailor who stood near, over whom 
two stalwart seamen stood guard. As we 
looked, the captive broke from their grasp 
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by an unexpected movement, and, leaping 
across the deck, sprang high over the rail 
into the sea. By the light of the lanterns 
we had recognized Paul. 

Immediately the excitement on the sloop 
was not less than that on the land. Orders 
were rapidly given and men rushed about as 
if distracted. Three attempts were made 
to lower the skiff away in safety, but each 
time it was overturned before it had well 
touched the water. On the ship and on the 
shore there remained but to await the out- 
come of the youth’s rash venture. 

From the sloop to the beach where we 
stood was a distance of lessthanamile. To 
traverse this abyss of water on such a night 
we knew to be well nigh impossible. The 
swimmer’s sole hope was to cross the bar on 
the crest of a billow, and so sweep on to the 
shore. The bar once passed, there might 
be hope. 

With the dread in our hearts that the 
attempt would prove futile, we awaited 
breathlessly the first appearance of the 
swimmer. Shortly we made him out, toss- 
ing among the hissing breakers, rapidly 
nearing the bar. Our hearts stood still as 


his billow mounted toward the reef, and, 
with a crash of thunder, was shattered upon 
it. Immediately after, a great shout went 
up from the ship and the shore, for Paul 
was over the bar and on his way to the land. 

The seconds seemed dragging into small 
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eternities as we waited. Then a roaring 
mountain of water lifted him bodily out of the 
sea and dashed him at our feet. Trembling 
hands carried him beyond the reach of the 
waves, and smoothed back the dripping 
curls. A hundred eager faces looked into his, 
then turned away witha sob. A courageous 
heart was still. The boy was dead. 

We bore him amid lamentation to old 
Marlow’s cabin, and the following day made 
him a grave in his favorite spot, beneath 
the pines. 

In less than a month Mignonette was laid 
beside him. The stricken flower had drooped 
from day to day. ‘* Ah, why must I live 
without him,” she would say with pitiful 
moaning. One day, God smiled down and 
beckoned her home. Her last whisper was, 
**My Paul! At last, my Paul!” 

Such is the history of Paul and Mignon- 
ette. The events here set down transpired 
more than sixty yearsago. This is, I know, 
a very long while. but if Heaven spare me 
until the herring are again in season I shall 
have seen my eighty summers. 

Perhaps it seems strange to others that I 
so often sit in the sun before my cabin, 
here, smiling and yet sighing; but it is then 
that I am thinking of those lovers who, 
years ago, were very happy and very miser- 
able; who lived for their love and died for 
their love on the glistening white beach be- 
low me. Charles F. Howell. 
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CHANCE. 


A KANSAS IDYL. 


LVIRA! 

No answer. Sul- 
lenly the girl con- 
tinued to milk, 
two white streams 

flowing alternate- 
: ly, with measured 
rhythm into the 
pail. The foam 
rose steadily. 

‘¢ There—so—stand over!” she muttered, 
ignoring the querulous voice. 

Elvira !” wistfully, I’ll strain the milk 
to-night. Youneedn’t bother. I want you 
to go right straight to bed and get a good 
night’s sleep. Elvira!—Why don’t you 
answer ?” 

**[ didn’t know you asked me anything. 
What do you want me to say?” 

** You will go to bed, won’t you Elvira? 
You ought to get all the sleep you can.” 

‘*T expect I will, I guess we’ll both go to 
bed. Idon’t see why [ need sleep any more 
than you do. I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
strain the milk same as I always have.” 


Again the two milked in silence. The 
twilight deepened. Starswereout. Agen- 
tle wind from vast spaces drifted by. The 


plaintive note of a night-bird came across 
the invisible prairies. From the posts of 
the corral, crickets called to one another. 
The corn-field close at hand was murmurous 
with growth. Mosquitoes were abroad, and 
the cows were restless. 

Twice Elvira rose and emptied the con- 
tents of her milking-pail into a larger one 
outside the bars. The movement brought 


her into line with the narrow road which 
Vou. xxv.—13. 


stretched through the corn-field from the 
corral to the house. Its dimming perspec- 
tive was closed by the barn, which had 
gathered to itself all the light of the after- 
glow. Against its pale surface, a dark horse 
stood in dim relief. Elvira leaned forward 
while a warm color mounted to her face, 
and she smiled in the dusk. She under- 
stood her mother’s solicitude. 

** Elvira! why don’t you hurry up and 
finish your milking ?” 

‘* Yes, mother. Sothere !” she said-and 
sat down at the left side of the cow. 

Like most Kansas farmers they worked in 
the fieldd§™® sundown, then they did the 
chores. There were horses, chickens, pigs 
and calves to feed. After this, Elvira went 
to find the cows, while her mother cooked 
the supper. In the long summer days, it 
was always nine o’clock before the work was 
finished. 

‘* There,” said Elvira, as she hung the 
box she used for a stool upon a fence post. 
** Aint’ you most through mother ?” 

**T don’t believe you’ve milked those last 
cows dry. You seem to be in a dreadful 
hurry !” 7 

‘*] thought you wanted me to get to 
bed,” said Elvira defensively. 

** And so I do, Elvira. You don’t get 
sleep enough.” 

The woman rose, stretching upward her 
lean back and shoulders, rounded by much 
toil. 

Her maternal solicitude had lately been 
aroused. At times she found herself fretful 
and querulous—and it was so necessary that 
she should be calm, wise, diplomatic. 
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‘*])on’t hurry so, Elvira.” She herself 
was closing the bars with desperate haste. 
Elvira had started toward the house. 

‘¢ Well, mother, what do you want ?” She 
spoke pettishly. She felt as if her feet were 
winged, and yet she must wait. ‘‘ First you 
want me to rush right to bed, and then you 
want me to lag alongall night. I don’t be- 
lieve you know what you do want.” 

‘¢Elvira, you have no call to speak to 
your mother in that way.” 

‘Well !” said Elvira. It was evident 
that she sympathized with herself. 

They walked on. The singing corn was 
all about them, save in front, where the dark 
horse had grown larger but not more distinct 
in the deepening twilight. Half way down 
the path, Mrs. Fulson set down her two pails 
of milk. 

‘*Elvira, 1 want to talk to you. You 
know as well as I do that that Melville 
Wright is at the house waiting for you. You 
have nothing to do with the likes of him. If 
you're the girl you ought to be—a Fulson 
anda Matney—you'll go right in and straight 
to bed. Say good-evening to him civil, and go 
right into yourroom. He hasn’t any business 
to come here this time of night anyway.” 

‘° Why, mother, I don’t think ¢ha?’s being 
civil. *Twould be just the same no matter 
when he come. If it’s in the daytime you 
say I’ve got to work !” 


‘“Yes! Your mother works you to 
death !” 
‘*Aw! You know I didn’t say that. 


Well—have it that way if you want to!” 

*« Such as 4e has no business to come here 
anyway Elvira. But I'll treat him right. 
Nobody’s ever come to my house that wasn’t 
treated polite. /’// entertain him.” 

Elvira tittered nervously. There was a 
note of angerin the sound. Shestirred the 
fine dust with her bare toes. 

**T aint no objections to him for a step- 
father. Of course I’ll go to bed and get 
out of the way,” she said flippantly. 
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The older woman blushed with shame and 
then turned white. To be thus defamed, 
and by the lips of a daughter! She picked 
up her milk-pails and walked on in silence. 
Elvira followed, repressing the contrition 
that struggled at herheart. She had not al- 
ways questioned the judgment of her mother. 
But lately had she learned to demur, to dis- 
agree, torebel. But lately new thoughts had 
crowded into her brain, and made her heart, 
restless, and barbed her tongue. 

They emerged from the corn into the open 
space of the door-yard, and turned to the low 
frame house, unpainted, weather-stained. 
From the bench by the door a lounging fig- 
ure rose. 

** Good eveni’n’ Mis’ Fulson, “Howdy 
Elvira.” Elvira with a stiff ‘ good-evening ’ 
passed into the house. 

** Why, is that you, Mr. Wright, sitting 
here in the dark by yourself ! Come in. I'll 
get a lamp.” 

They went into the little kitchen. Mrs. 
Fulson stumbled over a chair, and the phy- 
sical jar brought to her eyes the tears which 
her anxiety and that last coarse stab had 
already prepared. She fumbled on the shelf 
for a match, and was noisy and awkward 
about lighting the lamp. Elvira went straight 
to her room and shut the door with a bang. 
Hers was not the dignified with-drawal that 
Mrs. Fulson had desired. Melville Wright 
gave a low, soft whistle. 

‘*T hadn’t noticed the weather a risin’,” 
he ventured jocularly. ‘‘ They come mighty 
sudden, them wind storms.” 

Mrs. Fulson’s hospitable soul was fain to 
apologize,—to say that Elvira wasn’t feel- 
ing well,—she worked toohard. But, ‘‘Let 
him think she’s mad, cure him quicker,”’ 
she thought. 

**] hadn’t noticed no storm coming. Do 
you think we’ll have one to-night? We’re 
so shut in since the corns got so big, we 
don’t see them till their right over our heads.”’ 

**—T guess you won’t need t’ prop yer 
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doors shut t’night, Mrs. Fulson. I wasn’t 
referrin’ t’ the elements.” 

‘‘There,” said Mrs. Fulson placing a 
chair, ‘‘Set down Mr. Wright.”” Then she 
strained the milk and put it away on the 
shelves, covering the pans with square 
boards, and talking volubly the while. 

Her guest assented in monosyllables to 
her views of the crops and the weather, 
while he furtively watched the door which 
Elvira had slammed, but she came not. 

Her work finished, Mrs. Fulson brought 
forward a chair and sat down, wrapping her 
hands in her apron. She sighed wearily, 
but her face wore its company smile. 

‘*1T declare, Mr. Wright, if I didn’t for- 
gettotake your hat. Do let me hang it up.” 

‘*No, I guess not. It’s gettin’ late.” 

It occurred to him that his presence there 
was not accounted for. He had supposed 
he came to see Elvira, but it appeared he had 
not. The prim little woman sitting before 
him with her polite solicitude and her pre- 
tentious dignity, dismayed him. Suddenly 
he was inspired. 

‘*] was a-wonderin’ Mis’ Fulson, ef ye 
didn’t want t’sell any o’ them spring shotes 
o’ yourn. I’ve got some last years corn left 
over, an’ I “low I could make some money 
on ’em.” 

He crossed one leg over his knee, and 
rotated his felt hat on his hand. His boy- 
ish face was grave and calculating. 

**I expect you want to fat ‘em for the 
fall market?” She too entered into the 
spirit of bargain, and tilted her head a frac- 
tion to one side—her business attitude. 

Yes’m, thet’s my idear.” 

She pondered. 

‘*It don’t seem as if I could bring my 
mind to having those little pigs killed. 
I’ve raised them by hand ever since they 
were born. The old sow is that unfeeling, 


she eats them up if we dont take ’em away. 
Elvira and I have named every one of them. 
They know their names. 


I can’t find it in 
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my heart to let them be killed. 
wanted them fcr s/ock hogs now?” 

‘¢ Well, no, Mrs. Fulson, I dont need any 
stock hogs,—but I see how you feel about 
it. You’ve made pets of ’em. Thet’s all 
right, only it aint payin’. But it’s late. 
I’d better be goin’. Ef ye change yer 
mind, jest let me know,” and he was gone, 
glad that she had refused to sell what he 
did not want to buy. 

Mrs. Fulson’s farm was over-stocked with 
scraggy, breedless creatures, and this state 
of affairs grew steadily worse, for every ani- 
mal born on her property was thereby en- 
dowed with the right of life, liberty, and 
happiness. Only when necessity compelled 
her, would she part with one of them. So 
carefully did she protect the individuals 
that the species were fast dying out. Such 
thriftless ways made her the scorn of her 
neighbors. She knew it, and writhed. 

‘* Of course he’ll go and tell,” she mut- — 
tered as she sat alone in the kitchen. 

Long she sat there, dreading to enter the 
little room where she and her daughter 
slept together, fearing she should find Elvira 
sitting, accusing and rebellious, by the win- 
dow, ready with some of those cutting little 
speeches of hers, such as only youth and 
ignorance in the grasp of a first passion can 
utter. She pictured her so, staring out at 
the moonlight, armored by her sense of 
abuse. Worse still, she might be undressed 
and in bed, crowded as close as possible to 
the wall. There they would lie through 
all the night, sleepless, saying nothing. 

‘¢ Oh, Elvira, Elvira,” moaned the heart 
of the woman and mother. She was sore 
distressed, and knew not what to do, for 
Elvira was growing away from her. The 
close communion of their earlier years had 
ceased. The mother had become question- 
ing, watchful, suspicious, the daughter shy, 
reserved, petulent. 

Sitting in her shadowy kitchen, she tried 
to reason it out. 


If you 
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‘It’s because she’s got her growth before 
she’s got her education. She’s got to turn 
her mind to something, and he’s the best 
she’s ever seen. If she was only studying 
now, she wouldn’t give no thought to such 
as him. It wouldn’t ever be in her heart to 
talk so to her mother. She aint had a fair 
chance, and I’ve done my best. Oh, my 
little girl, my little girl!” and the kitchen 
table trembled with the rest. 

Mrs. Fulson had not always been a proud 
woman. Her days of arrogance, tempered 
by a gracious reserve which she called 
‘< being civil,’”’ had come with her maternity. 

One small daughter had isolated her com- 
pletely from her kind. What had satisfied her 
for herself, did not satisfy her for her 
daughter. The best in the world was not 
too good for that daughter. Some day she 
should have it, and be—a lady. 

‘*Elvira shan’t always have to dig the 
way I have. I plan for her to be a school- 
teacher or a lecturer. She’s got the brains 
for it. All she needs is the education, and 
I mean she shall have it, if we have,to sell 
everything we’ve got!” 

This she had confided to Mrs. Rockwell, 
her butter customer, who lived in Salina, 
ten miles away. Mrs. Rockwell had saia: 

‘‘Why don’t you send her to the 
Academy? If she will help with the work 
mornings she can stay with me. Suppose 
you send her next fall.” 

The fall had not yet come, and Elvira! 
Ah, Elvira! She had ‘not been able to keep 
pace with those ambitions—healthy, com- 
monplace, satisfied Elvira! As she grew 
older she longed for the companionship of 
her neighbors, and chafed against the re- 
straints which placed her apart from them. 

‘¢ They’re not your kind, Elvira. You’ve 
no time for their foolishness, going to their 
dances, and such. I don’t want every Tom, 
Dick and Harry to be dancing with you. 
Treat ’em polite, a/ways, but remember 
you're a Fulson and a Matney.’ 
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** Who were the Fulsons and the Matneys, 
anyway, mother? Elvira had once asked. 

** Why land, child! They were your 
forefathers.” 

**] know, but what did they do?” and 
the mother did not know. Those dead 
and gone ancestors, who in some mysterious 
and yet never-doubted way, had been bet- 
ter than other people she had never known. 
She had a vague idea that her parents, good 
honest folk, had in their youth met re- 
verses. Of their past she knew noth- 
ing, save that they had come from the 
East—but who had not? Yet somewhere, 
there where the sun rose, she knew that the 
Fulsons and the Matneys had gone down. 
And here was Elvira, their descendant—so 
pretty, so bright, so lovable—distraught by 
the cheap pleasures of ordinary people, and 
satisfied to be one of them—discontented, 
not with the hard work, which was the 
legitimate portion of all whom she knew, 
but with the isolation, which was to have its 
reward in the future. So the breach widened 
between her and the mother, whose really 
fine nature she could not understand and 
whose crude ambitions irritated her and 
filled her with contempt. Why must she 
walk along those high and lonely places 
where her ancestors had walked, when Mel- 
ville of the sunny hair and joyous counte- 
nance and glad warm, human heart, loitered 
on lower but broader plains, and would fain 
have had her with him ? 

There comes to every girl a time when 
the mother love does not satisfy. It had 
come to Elvira now. 

Bobbie Ballanger was on hand bright and 
early the next morning. Bobbie, one of 
those freckled-faced, useful boys, was their 
mainstay, their man-of-the-house. To-day 
he was to help Elvira put up the last wire 
along the south fence, On Saturday Mrs. 
Fulson carried her butter to market, and 
then, if the work was urgent, Bobbie was 
pressed into service. 
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Mrs. Fulson started to town as the sun 
rose. Her butter bucket hung from the 
right horn of her saddle, and its weight was 
sufficient to buy twelve pounds of sugar and 
a ten-cent lawn for Elvira. ‘‘She’ll need 
it at the Academy, I might as well get it 
now,” Mrs. Fulson told herself, her mind 
on propitious thoughts intent, for the at- 


mosphere of injury was still dense around — 


Elvira. 

By nine o’clock the top wire was securely 
fastened to fifty rods of fence. Bob- 
bie drove the wagon, from which the wire, 
revolving on a spindle, uncoiled. Elvira 
followed with hammer and staples and 
nailed it to the posts. The work, the bright 
sun and the beautiful day had sweetened 
her mood. Bits of song trilled from her 
lips, were deepened and mellowed in the 
sounding tunnel of her sunbonnet, spread 
abroad, and were to the appreciative ears 
of Bobbie, ‘‘ like a meadow lark a pipin’.” 

Their conversation lagged because every 
now and then Bobbie had to drive on to un- 
coil more wire. While Elvira slowly caught 
up to him, he sat with his legs swinging over 
the back of the seat, ruminating. The 
scene was conducive to vastness of thought. 
Far to the south rolled the prairies. They 
stretched away in parallel ridges of ever- 
increasing vagueness, and curved to the 
north on either side. When that transient 
bit of scenery—the cornfield—was obliter- 
ated, these ridges completed their circles. 

Certain speculations of Bobbie’s were in- 
terrupted by the appearance of a dark horse 
—a dark horse with a rider—at the corner 
of the cornfield where they had commenced 
work that morning. 

‘‘Humph!” observed Bobbie spaciously. 

How Elvira knew that Melville Wright 
was coming, who can tell? That she knew 
it, is certain, for at the sound of those hoof- 
beats she did not turn her head as she would 
have done had she not known. She kept 
steadily on with her work. It is also certain 
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that she could not see him without turning, 
for her sun-bonnet permitted no vagrant 
glances. 

‘*Well, Elvira, ye mad yit?” A staple 
was driven home with nicety and precision, 
and Elvira moved on to the next post. He 
followed, and again reining his horse, leaned 
forward easily on the pommel of his saddle. 

‘¢ Ef that leetle cuss warn’t starin’ straight 
hyer, I’d make ye answer—ef ye be a Ful- 
son and a Matney. How air the old fossils 
this mornin’ any way? Hope to goodness 
they’re more sociable ’n you be—leetle gal!” 
tenderly. And then Elvira’s hammer went 
wrong and hit her finger. The hammer 
dropped and the finger disappeared in the 
depths of that bonnet. 

‘«Jest be keerful o’ them hands, Miss 
Fulson. When I walk off with ’em, I want 
‘em in good condition.” He touched his 
horse and rode to the wagon. 

What bribe was offered to the severe, ex- 
acting conscience of Bobbie, is not known, 
but soon he was mounted on the dark horse, 
and was off with the wind. 

Elvira, still soothing her finger, heard 
those well-known steps return, and knew 
that the moment had come—the fateful mo- 
ment, which in her heart was already de- 
cided. 

One wild spasm of pity for that uncon- 
scious mother chilled her, and passed. She 
had no room then for alien sorrows. 

Melville Wright pushed back his broad 
felt hat, seated himself on a grass-grown 
gopher mound, clasped his knees and spoke: 

‘¢ The all-seein’ eye hes removed itself, 
an’ I guess you an’ I will build this fence, 
Elvira. But I’ve got a few things to say 
first. You needn’t be afraid. I aint goin’ 
to tech ye—no more’n I would ef yer ma 
was hyer—an’ Lord knows I wouldn’t then, 
not with a ten-foot pole—tell I’d guve her 
fair warnin’. I’ve gota few things to say t’ 


her, too, but we’re workin’ this on the 
American plan, an’ I’ll speak to her with 
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your consent, my dear. She thinks I aint 
good enough fer ye, an’ Lord knows I aint, 
but no more I wouldn’t be ef I owned a 
store, an’ wore gloves an’ talked French. 
Thet’s her style. Ye needn’t shake that 
bunnet o’ yourn, fer I know ’fis. By jimi- 
ney, Elvira, don’t ye s’pose I know thet 
leetle woman? I know ’er like a book. I 
tell ye what ’t is, leetle gal, ef ye was on the 
wrong side of a boilin’ river, I’d ’uve been 
across long ago, but ye aint. Yer on the 
yon side of thet one leetle woman! But 
I’m a-comin’, Elvira—with your consent. 
I aint good enough for you, but I’m good 
enough for all the dead grand-dads ye ever 
had, an’ I’m a-goin’ t’ tell hex so!” The 
last words brought him to his feet. ‘‘ El- 
vira, shall we build this fence together ?” 
Elvira handed him the hammer. 

Melville Wright spent Sunday in strength- 
ening his courage to the requirements of an 
interview with Mrs. Fulson. Several times 
that day he had tried to start, but the stiff- 
ness and the warmth of his heavy wool suit 
which was his Sunday best the year round, 
and which his ideas of the fitness of things 
compelled him to wear, had not tended to 
put him at ease with himself. 

** There’s goin’ t’ be a rumpus, an’ me a- 
turnin’ tail in my store clothes! Plague take 
it! JI aint a Fulson an’ a Matney if I have 
got on a biled shirt. I'll wait till to-morrer. 
It’s heathen t’ work on Sunday, anyhow!” 
and with the decision peace came to him. 

Mrs. Fulson’s house, barn and garden 
spot were in the middle of her corn field. 
‘*Makes it seem more retired-—as if we had 
trees,” she said to Elvira. It also gave her 
the sense of reserve, of hauteur, with which a 
hedge thick and high invests a gentleman’s 
estate. From the time the corn reached the 
level of their eyes, till it was cut in the fall, 
their glimpses of the outside world were 
intermittent and few. Now and then a 
neighbor called. Nearly every day a hawk 
or buzzard sailed across the dome of their 
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enclosure, the slow and stately motion be- 
speaking the repose and assurance of those 
who have traveled in the world and viewed 
it from exalted places. The winds, with 
their message, rustled through the corn; but 
were faint and almost silent before they 
reached her door. Still Mrs. Fulson had 
never been lonely. Hadshe not Elvira and 
her ambitions ? 

She was working in her garden Monday 
morning when Melville emerged from the 
corn, by way of the east road, into the little 
enclosure. 

** Melville Wright again. 
won't see him.” 

But Elvira had, and all of a quiver straight- 
way shut herself in her bedroom. 

Melville fastened his horse and went to 
the garden. 

He greeted Mrs. Fulson’s ‘‘ good morn- 
ing” with the smile of a comrade. 

‘«It’s about Elvira,” he said, and waited. 

The hoe handle on which she leaned 
trembled. The stoop of her frail figure 
was pathetic. The lines of her face were 
questioning, protesting. Her eyes were at 
bay. ‘‘You’d a thought ‘twas butcherin’ 
time, an’ ‘twas her turn,” Melville told 
Elvira afterwards. 

‘<]’yve asked her t’marry me, and she’s 
said she would. We hope you’re willin’.” 
He paused. 

It was his intention to treat the subject 
in a natural, off-hand manner. It wasthus 
he hoped to keep his courage up. He had 
no idea how impertinent he appeared to 
her. Her trembling figure had stiffened. 
At first there were little gasping pauses be- 
tween her sentences. 

‘My daughter is too young. She is 
going to the academy this fall—I don’t want 
her mind hampered with no such ideas. 
You had no right to speak to her. What 
does she know about men? She’s never 
seen any—no, not one!” She was roused 
now. She would show this impertinent fel- 


I hope Elvira 
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low his place. ‘*‘ What business have you 
to marry Aer? Sheaint yourkind! You’ve 
sneaked up behind my back, and tried to 
steal my daughter—you’ve set her against 
me, her own mother! Oh, I haven’t been 
blind all this time. I’ve seen you edging 
her on,—making her discontented, and 
teaching her to talk back to her mother! 
She’d never have done it of her own ac- 
cord. No, you can’¢ have her. She ain’t 
of age yet; and when she is she’ll have more 
sense: she'll have seen the world. And 
now leave my place, and don’t you ever set 
foot on it again !” 

He quailed, but held his ground. 

‘Perhaps ye don’t know that ef I tell 
Elvira not to go to school, horses kaint 
carry her thar. But I shant tell her nothin’ 
of the sort. Sendher! I'll rent my farm, 
an’ go to school, too! I kept ahead of El- 
vira Fulson at the crooked school-house, 
an’ I guess I can at the academy. You’ve 
al’es bragged on her brains. Lord, I’ve took 
prizes from her agin an’ agin,—an’ then 
guve ’em to her afterwards! She talks pret- 
tier’n I do, but no better’n I 4#z. Say she’s 
too good fer me, an’I1 say thar yer right, 
but 1 kin match her on grandads, an’ beat 
her on spellin’, an’ thet’s the way it orter 
be. Women ortent t’know too much. I 
don’t want t’marry no strong-minded female. 
I want Elvira,—an’ I’m goin’ t’have her!” 

Mrs. Fulson’s eyes were blazing. Her 
white lips said nothing, but she pointed to 
his horse, and then down the road by which 
he had come. The gesture was melodra- 
matic, the situation grotesque; but to his un- 
tutored eyes it was the climax of a fine 
tragedy. 

That he might play no second part, his 
decision was quick and final. She had 
never guaged him accurately, had never 
recognized under his gay demeanor certain 
sterling native qualities,—quickness, tena- 
city, and more than all, that faculty, called 
success. 
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He started towards his horse, then turned 
again. 

** You’ve ordered me off yer place, Mis’ 
Fulson, an’ you’ve a-right to. Consum- 
quently I’m a-goin’,—but I give ye fair 
warnin’,—keep yer eye On thet daughter 
o’yourn. ‘Cause why? I’m goin’ t’run off 
with her. I cou/d tom-fool around the acad- 
emy, but I aint a-goin’ to. You wouldn’t 
never appreciate it no way, an’ Elvira’'ll 
come es soon es I git ready an’ whistle fer 
her, jest put thet down. An’ I’m goin’ to 
whistle mighty soon !” 

Her only answer was the tragic gesture 
repeated, enlarged. He obeyed it, and 
mounting his horse, rode away. 

That day was not a pleasant one for El- 
vira or her mother. Mrs. Fulson had been 
outraged, and she longed for the assurance 
of sympathy and obedience which Elvira 
would not give; while Elxira felt, as she 
had felt so often of late, injured and mis- 
understood. She was not kept in the dark 
as to the disgrace of following her inclina- 
tions—of having such inclinations to follow. 
In their self-jealousy and self-pity, this 
mother and daughter had grown to be 
strangers. 

‘* He is not fit to black your shoes, El- 
vira. He’s an insolent, grinning—”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps he’s fit to get mea pair. I’ve 
never worn them summers yet. I ain’t 
finding any fault. I know you couldn’t get 
them, but I don’t see what we’ve got to be 
so dreadful stuck up about.” 

‘¢Where’s your pride! Do you think 
shoes and fine clothes can make a lady? 
Haven’t you a family—and what has he? 
And you’ve got brains—if you just had the 
education. I know you’ve never had no 
chance, but you’re going to have it. If 
you'll just go to the academy this fall, and 
pay no attention to that———creature! He 
boasted that you’d come when he whistled! 
and you’ve given him grounds! Elvira 
Fulson, I’d be ashamed !” 
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** You riled him first, you know you did! 
And he did’nt boast. I told him I’d marry 
him—so there now!” 

‘¢ Elvira Fulson, you don’t know what 
you're talking about. I suppose when 
you’re of age you can do what you please. 
The law’ll let you. But now you’re mzne 
to take care of and protect—”’ 

‘*Goodness, mother, I guess I’m big 
enough to protect myself.” . 

‘* You haven’t shown it!—and if a thief 
should come here trying to steal my cattle, 
I’d shoot him. As you’re so dreadful 
friendly towards Mellville Wright, you’d 
better tell him so!” 

will,” said Elvira, emphatically, and 
went out in a white heat. 

She had her choice. On one side was a 
weak, exacting woman, in whose plans and 
ambitions she had no faith, no interest. All 
she saw before her was a lifetime of same- 
ness, hedged in by corn fields, isolated by 
vast, dreary prairies. On the other, was 
his youth and strength, his rollicking dis- 
position, his broad and obvious wit. 

And, after all, in spite of the Fulsons and 
the Matneys, he was ‘‘ just about her size.” 

When Elvira went for the cows that 
night, she did not come back. Bobbie 
sneaked them into the corral, and then 
crept in among the morning glory vines, 
between the fence and the corn, and felt 
very small and mean. He heard Mrs. 
Fulson coming down the road, her four 
milk pails jangling on her arms. He heard 
her call Elvira. Then she put down one of 
the bars of the corral and crawled through. 
She called Elvira again. After a pause, 
Bobbie heard her speak—such a hurt, tired 
voice: ‘* She’s gone off mad, and left her 
mother to do all the work. She don’t care 
any more.” 

The milk made a noisy sound against the 
pail, and then gradually became muffled in 
its own increasing depth. Bobbie, among 


the vines, felt his sense of hearing becoming 
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painfully acute. Perhaps it was the throb- 
bing of the blood against the drums of his 
ears, but below the steady rhythm of the 
flowing milk, he heard a softer, unmeasured 
sound: a sound of sobbing. 

‘‘If I was two fools,” thought Bobbie, 
indignantly, ‘‘ I’d— I’d marry each other!” 
Clinging closely to the ground, he wiggled 
some distance from the corral, then jumped 
up and ran. 

Soon his lately acquired whistle, some- 
what shaky in places, came across the dusky 
prairie to herald his coming. ‘‘ She don’t 
want t’see nobody, now—not unless she 
knows they’re comin’, and gits ready,” 
thought Bobbie. 

‘* Good evenin’, Mis’ Fulson,” he called, 
as he neared the corral. ‘‘I jest happened 
to be goin’ by hyer, an’ I thought I seed you 
in hyer a-milkin’. Le’me have one o’ them 
pails, Mis’ Fulson. I know them cows like 
a mother. Milked ’em many a time out 
on the prairie when you wasn’t around.” 
He slipped under the wire. 

** Have you seen anything of Elvira ?” 

** Huh? Elvira? Why she aint hyer, is 
she ? I wonder where she is! Thar, so you, 
old Rosie! Don’t you know yer grandad?” 

Bobbie learned that night how hard it is 
to talk for appearances’ sake. He knew he 
was not heeded. Now and then Mrs. Ful- 
son would stop milking, and listen for foot- 
steps that did not come. Then the steady 
rhythm would go on again. 

Bobbie was as silent as she when they 
reached the house. 

‘Elvira, are you here?” she called 
wistfully as they entered the dark, empty 
room. 

**« Put down your milk there by the door, 
and find a chair, Bobbie, and I’ll get a light. 
Elvira ’s tired, and I expect she’s gone to 
bed. | Why Bobbie Ballanger, what’s the 
matter with you!” This last after she had 
lighted the la... 1d turned to put it on the 
table, for there sat Bobbie, trembling, on 
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the very edge of his chair, great tears rolling 
down his face. 

**T wouldn’t mind ef I was you, Mis’ 
Fulson. I wouldn’t care!” cheerfully, but 
ending in a sob. 

** Bobbie!” 

‘*Oh, Mis’ Fulson, she’s run off—she an’ 
thet Melville! But they’ll come back quick 
enough, you bet. They’re only goin’ t’ git 
married. I wouldn’t care!” 

He heard her say, as if pronouncing a 
verdict, ‘*She did it of her own free will. 
She went willing!’’ 

‘* Oh, she went willin’ enough. Girls is 
al’es crazy t’ get married. They aint got no 
sense,’’ comfortingly. 

Bobbie was getting the better of his feel- 


ings. ‘* Let ’emgo, Mis’ Fulson. J/ rent 
your farm. I guess you an’ me kin run 
things ” 


He waited anxiously for a reply. His 
business offer was not entirely unpremedita- 
ted or unselfish. But the woman was dazed 
and did not answer. 

Bobbie brought her a chair, and she sank 
into it mechanically. He heard her mur- 
mur, ‘*My little baby! My little baby!” and 
curve her arms as though she were holding 
it. 

It was Bobbie who strained the milk that 
night, and then, dreading to intrude upon 
the woman who had received her blow like 
a soldier, full in front. and was yet a bit 
stunned thereby, he sat down to watch the 
night through. Against his will he fell 
asleep. When he awakened in the morning, 
Mrs. Fulson was gone. He found her at 
the barn, busy with the chores. She had 
comprehended and accepted life in its new 
fashion. 

‘*She’sgame. They aint goin’ t’hear her 
peep!” thought Bobby, with vast admiration. 

They came back in Melville’s new buggy, 
symbol of their dawning prosperity. It was 
toward evening when the, urve up to the 
door where an old, old woman stood wait- 
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ing. The change smote them with a sense 
of guilt—yet they knew they had done right. 
They sprang out, and Elvira ran to her 
mother. Having had her own way, she for- 
gave and wished to be forgiven. 

‘¢ Oh’ mother, it’s all right! Can’t you be 
glad? I’m glad!” Her mother patted her on 
the shoulder, and did not answer. She was 
looking at Melville. He drew from his 
breast pocket, and handed to her, a marriage 
certificate. She read it and gave it to El- 
vira. 

‘* You’d better be careful of it, child. It 
would look pretty framed. Just feed your 
team, Melville, and we’ll have supper early.” 

It was thus the hard parent relented. She 
opened her doors wide, and asked them to 
make hers, their home. As much for her 
sake as their own, they consented. Mel- 
ville rented the farm on shares. The two 
women do not work in the fields any more 
and they both wear shoes. 

Mrs Fulson having once accepted her 
great defeat, accepted it daily. They heard 
no upbraiding. The watchfulness, the 
querulousness, the anxiety, the ambitions 
were over,—burnt out. And what did it 
matter? Love had conquered, as love 
always will, as often its counterfeit does. 
What did it matter if a lonely old woman, 
who had had her day, found her heart sud- 
denly bereft of all care,—nothing left to live 
for, nothing fitting left to do? What did it 
matter ? 

She watches as the days go by the steady 
dissolution of the character she once thought 
was her daughter’s. Elvira is becoming 
more practical. She believes in making 
farming pay. They butcher every fall and 
spring now, and superfluous stock is fattened 
and sold. Melville likes chicken, and not 
long since Elvira herself, killed one for his 
dinner. 

And for all, there is the simple excuse, 
‘* Elvira never had no chance.” 

L. P. Bridgman. 
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TOLD IN 


THE TALE OF AN IRISH 


HE ‘* Honorable Com- 
pany’s” sloop - of - war, 
Elphinstone,” lay at her moor- 
ings in the harbor of Aden; it 
was in the second dog-watch 
when a group of weather- 
beaten seamen was collected 
on the forecastle smoking and 
spinning yarns. ‘The conver- 
sation turned on feats of swim- 
ming and diving; the pearl fishers of Ceylon 
or the Persian Gulf, the coral-divers of the 
Red Sea, and the surf-swimmers of the Pa- 
cific islands were all in turn discussed, while 
some wonderful stories of their fights with 
sea-monsters, or of the long distances they 
had accomplished, were related. ‘‘Ah,” 
said Tim Farley, captain of the foretop, ‘‘ ye 
may all talk as ye plase about thim savages, 
but there was an uncle of my own that could 
bate thim all and more by token shure he 
made his fortune by it. Ye see, boys, in ’46 
the pitatie crop failed in ould Ireland and the 
people there would have been starved out- 
right if it wasn’t for the help they got from 
other countries, and particularly from Amer- 
ikey. There was an uncle of my own, by the 
mother’s side, one Barney O’Toole, who 
rinted a couple of acres of land in the County 
Cork. Up to this he had managed well 
enough to make a living. He always kep a 
pig in the sty and had a good frieze coat on 
his back, but when the famine kem he was 
broke altogether, while the worst of it was he 
had been coortin’a neighbor-girl for years and 
they had just agreed to get married. Sev- 
eral of their acquaintances had gone out to 
Amerikey, and some of them had been 
sending money home to their relations, so 
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at last my uncle made up his mind to fol- 
low their example if he could manage to 
raise the price of his passage. After con- 
sulting with the Praste, he went to his land- 
lord and told him everything. ‘ Well, 
Barney,’ said that gintleman, ‘ you and yer 
family have been our tinants for a great 
many years and you’ve always paid your 
rint purty regilar, so to help you along I'll 
give you five pounds for your lase and that 
will pay your passage out.” The next Sun- 
day the Praste gave notice from the althar, 
and the neighbors all lent a hand to purvide 
a dacint outfit, so, in a couple of weeks’ 
time, my uncle set out for the city of 
Cork dhressed in a spanking new suit of 
clothes and with five pounds in his pocket, 
afther promising his sweetheart to sind for 
her or come back as soon as ever he’d made 
his fortune. 

‘¢When he got to the city he was fairly 
bewildhered by the number of the sthreets 
and the great tall houses. By axing his 
way, he got down to the kays at last, but 
there he was bothered by the tall masts of 
the vessels ranged along in rows. Soon he 
seen one that had a boord stuck up: ‘ THE 
First SHIP FOR NEW York.’ ‘ Bedad, 
that’s the one for me,’ cried he; but whin 
he got a little further on he seen another 
and thin another that had the same notice 
up. ‘That’s mighty quare; they can’t all 
be the frs¢ ship,’ muttered my uncle, as he 
wint across the plank on to the last one he 
saw. There was a lot of men working in 


the hould and some more up aloft bending 
sails, but no one paid any attention to him 
as he wandhered about the decks, till at 
last, just as he was thinking of going ashore 
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again, a dure opened and out kem a man 
with a face as black ascoal. ‘ How are yez, 
Barney O’Toole?’ says the black-faced 
man, ‘and how’s all the people at home ?’ 
‘I’m purty well, thank you kindly, sir,’ says 
my uncle, ‘and so are all my people; but 
I disremember knowing any gintleman of 
your complexion.’ ‘Arrah be asy now, 
Barney; shure I’m Tim Doolin. My 
mother’s aunt Norah was married to your 
father’s first cousin, so you see we’re blood 
relashuns.’ ‘Faith that’s thrue for you, 
Misther Doolin, and it’s meself that’s 
mighty glad to meet you here. Are you 
the mate?’ ‘Indeed I’m not, Barney; 
but I’m the man that cooks the mate. 
Now what in the world has brought you 
aboord here?’ With that my uncle up, 
and tells him all about it, and says the 
cook, ‘ Just hould on a bit, Barney, till I 
get a wash, and I’ll go ashore along with 
you in less than no time.’ So after a little 
the pair of them started up town together. 
My uncle says how he’d like to go in the 
same ship and the cook makes answer, 
‘ Never throuble yourself about that; just 
lave it all to me.’ By this time, what with 
walking and talking, my uncle began to 
feel hungry, and just then they kem toa 
shop that had in its windows some beauti- 
ful joints of mate, smoking hot, with great 
big puddins chock full of raisins and cur- 
rans enough to make any one’s mouth 
wather. So in they wint and had a lovely 
dinner of corned beef, cabbage and pita- 
ties, with a quart of porther and a tumbler 
of punch apiece just to settle it. Of coorse 
my uncle paid for it all and thin the cook 
found him a dacint place to lodge in and 
bid him ‘ Good night.’ 

‘*The next day my uncle went aboord 
and saw the purser, who put his name 
down for a steerage passage, but tould him 
that there was no need of paying until the 
ship was ready to sail, which wouldn’t be 
for eight or ten days. So my uncle went 
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on shore again and spent the time sthroll- 
ing about and seeing the wondhers of the 
city, while every evening the cook used to 
join him, and, as Barney always stood 
thrate, the money began to slip away purty 
quickly, but whenever he spoke about this, 
the cook used always to answer him with, 
‘Never you mind; lave all to me.’ At 
last one morning the cook came up in a 
great hurry. ‘ Barney,’ says he, ‘ we're go- 
ing to sail to-morrow morning, so come 
aboord at once and pay your fare.’ ‘ Puy 
my fare, is it?’ cried my uncle. ‘ Arrah 
how can I do that whin I’ve only a few 
shillings left? Didn’t you often tell me 
‘to lave it all to you,’ and now what’s to 
become of me, for it’s ruined I am out and 
out if you can’t take me out wid you.” 
After a long argument, at last the cook 
agrees to stow Barney away, and after dark 
my uncle slips aboord and the cook takes 
him down below, shows him a place to hide 
in, gives him a lot of hard-tack, a chunk of 
salt beef, with a jug of wather, and cautions 
him to keep quiet and not make the laste 
noise. Next morning the ship gets under 
way and soon the pitching and rolling 
makes poor Barney say-sick, and for three 
or four days he couldn’t ate a morsel, was 
shure he was going to die at once, and 
wished he was back on shore again; but 
after that he kem to his appetite wonder- 
fully and got away with all the grub he 
could lay hould of. So things went on for 
a couple of weeks, but then, one morning, 
down comes the cook all of a trimble. 
‘Barney,’ says he, ‘we’re both done fer; 
the mate is going to stow some of the cargo 
afresh to-morrow. He’ll be shure to find 
you and then it’s hanged or thransported 
we'll both be for piracy on the high says.’ 
My uncle considered a bit, thin says he, 
‘Who'll have the first watch to-night ?’ 
‘Why, the second mate, more by token. 
He does be always snoozing on the hen- 
coops in his watch.’ ‘ Well, thin, bring 
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me a couple of empty male-sacks, a ham 
bone or two, and empty whisky bottle (it 
will be all the betther if it has a couple of 
dhrinks in it),’ says my uncle. ‘ Well, I’ll 
do all that; but what do you want wid them 
things?’ axedthecook. ‘ Never you mind; 
just lave it all to me,’ and not another word 
could be got out of Barney. The cook kep 
his promise, and after eleven o’clock that 
night my uncle crep up on deck, crawled 
over into the main-chains and lowered him- 
self quietly into the say. The ship was sail- 
ing easily along, about three knots an hour, 
while the lookout on the fo’c’stle was nod- 
ding over the capstan-head, when, all of a 
sudden, he hears, ‘ Ship ahoy!’ coming out 
of the say just astern. He was so aston- 
ished that he made no answer until the hail 
comes again, ‘Ship ahoy!’ ‘ Halloa,’ cries 
the lookout, ‘who are you, and what do 
you want?’ ‘Why, to come on boord av 
coorse,’ replies the voice. ‘Do you mane 
to keep me here allthis blessed night?’ In 


a minute all was bustle and hurry; the ship 
kem rushing up on deck, and they were in 
the very act of lowering a boat 
/ {{/ / | ing and blowing like a grampus. 

| ‘ Heave me a rope somebody, 

fj side he clambered, with his sacks 
| over his shoulders, and jumped 


was hove-to, the captain and passengers 

when my uncle kem along puff- 

Nf fj } will you?’ And thin over the 
/ 

A down on deck to the intense 
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amazement of all hands, who never ex- 
pected to meet a man swimming in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean. ‘ Where’s 
the captain?’ sang out my uncle, shaking 
himself like a big wather-dog. ‘Here I 
am, sir,’ replied the captain. ‘ Faith thin, 
ye ought to be ashamed to look me in the 
face afther trating me the way you’ve done. 
Didn’t I, Barney O’Toole, ingage a passage 
wid you, and yet ye sailed widout me, and 
here have I been swimmin’ afther you ever 
since?’ The captain and all the rest of 
thim were thunderstruck, and so my uncle 
went on, ‘I’d not have made so little of 
myself by coming on boord of your ould 
ship only that my purvisions have gev out. 
So if you'll fill up my sacks agin, and let 
me have a fresh supply of wather, 1’ll swim 
on and tell the people of New York that 
you're coming.’ 

**©*T beg you won't do anything so rash, 
Mr. O’Toole. Let my steward find you 
some dry clothes, give you a good supper 
and show you to a cabin. Then in the 
morning we can talk over the matter,’ re- 
joined the captain. ‘ Well, I’ll agree to 
that just to oblige you, and, to tell the 
truth, I’m rather sleepy at present, for it’s 
mighty hard to get a long nap whin you’re 
floating on the say;’ and with that my uncle 
followed the steward down below, put on a 
a fine suit of the captain’s, wid a white ruf- 
fled shirt, took an iligant supper, turned in 
and slept soundly. Next morning the stew- 
ard kem and showed my uncle the way into 
the big cabin where the captain and passen- 
gers were just sitting down to breakfast. 
‘Good morning, Mr. O’Toole,’ said the 
captain. ‘I hope you’ve slep well and 
have a good appetite for your breakfast ?’ 
‘Thank you kindly, sir,’ answered my 
uncle, ‘I have all that,’ and he soon proved 
it by the way he pitched into the ateables. 
Soon after the captain sent for the purser 
and axed him if Barney O’Toole’s name was 
on the passenger list. So that officer looked 
over his books and then said the name 
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was there, but no money had been paid. 
‘Of coorse not. You wouldn’t take it 
whin I offered it to you and now all my 
beautiful bank notes have been melted away 
by the salt wather.’ ‘Never mind such a 
trifle as that, Mr. O’Toole,’ remarked the 
captain. ‘If you'll accept of it, I'll be 
happy to have the: pleasure of your com- 
pany on to New York free, gratis and for 
nothing.’ ‘ Well, just to show that I never 
bear spite against any one, I’m quite agray- 
able.” So from that out my uncle was 
quite a hayro on boord and lived on the 
best of ating and dhrinking. 

** When the vessel got close to New York 
a steam-tug met her; a crowd of fellows 
with newspapers and note-books climbed 
over the side and clustered round the cap- 
tain, who, in a few minutes, led them all up 
to where my uncle was standing. 

‘¢ Then they all began axing him a lot of 
questions, and you may be shure he wasn’t 
backward in giving them a grand account of 
his doings which were all published in the 
city papers next morning. For several days 
after the passengers had left, my uncle re- 
mained on boord and nothing could bate 
the’ kindness with which the captain 
thrated him. There were parties of fine- 
dressed ladies and gintlemin coming con- 
stantly on boord and the captain used to 
bring thim all up and prisint them to my 
uncle, who was sated on the poop and re- 
saved them most politely. At last one fine 
morning my uncle thought he’d stretch his 
legs a bit, so he crossed the gang-plank and 
strolled along the kay a little piece. Then 
he turned to go on boord agin, but what 
does he see stuck up in the rigging but a big 
placard with this on it: 

TO BE SEEN ON BOARD. 
THE GREATEST WONDER IN THE WHOLE 
WORLD, 

THE CELEBRATED MR. B. O’TOOLE, 
WHO SWAM FROM CORK TO AMERICA. 
ADMITTANCE, ONE DOLLAR. 

‘* My uncle was taken all aback for a 
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minit. Thin he yelled, ‘ Where’s the cap- 
tain? I want to see the captain;’ and whin 
that gintleman kem up all smiling, Barney 
burst out in a regular fury, ‘ This is a purty 
way you’ve been trating me, isn’t it? Mak- 
ing a common show of me, as if I was 
an alligatur, or a hippipotimus, or a pano- 
raymy or some other kind of wild baste.’ 
‘Be asy, Mr. O’Toole,’ said the captain. 
‘ Haven’t I used you well in every respect ?’ 
‘I don’t deny that, captain, but I won’t 
stand bein’ made one of ‘ the seven wonders 
of the woorld’ for all that.’ ‘ Now, Mr. 
O’Toole, it’s all for your own binifit, for 
I’m going to give you one-half of all the 
money I take in. Purser, how much does 
Mr. O’Toole’s share come to?’ ‘ Why, 
sir, close on a thousand dollars.” ‘ How 
much is that in Irish money?’ ‘ Well, a 
little over two hundred pounds.’ ‘ Do ye 
tell me so? Faith, thin, ye may make a 
musayum of me, at that rate, as long as ye 
plase,’ replied my uncle, and so things went 
on just as before. 

*¢ One fine day a grand gintleman, witha 
goold band round his cap, in company with 
a tall yellow complected fellow, kem to see 
him, and looked over him closely from 
head to foot. ‘ Bedad I think ye’ll know 
me agin,’ says my uncle; but when the yel- 
low chap began pulling his fingers apart, he 
got mad. ‘ What’s that for?’ says he. 
‘ Why, to see if you’re webfooted,’ answered 
the captain. ‘ Bad luck to his impidence, 
exclaimed Barney. ‘ Does he think I’ma 
duck or a frog?’ and off he marched in a 
passion. 

‘*Two or three evenin’s afther, Barney 
tould the captain he was getting tired of 
that sort of life and wanted to settle ac- 
counts and go back home; but the captain 
begged and intrated him not to think of 
such a thing. ‘ You remimber the gintle- 
man with the goold band? Well, that was 
a commodore, one of the richest men in all 
Ameriky, and I’ve backed you for tin 
thousand dollars with him to swim agin the 
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yellow chap you seen the other day, who is 
the best swimmer in the woorld and once 
swam down the falls of Niagary. If you 
lave me I'll lose all I have and be beggared 
altogether, but if-you stick by me, sure Ill 
make your fortune and give you a free pas- 
sage home besides.’ ‘ Well, captain, I’m 
not going to lave you in the lurch, and as 
to that yellow chap, why any one could 
swim down thim falls you spake of, but did 
he ever swim wf thim, tell me that? So 
you may make your mind asy.’ Of coorse 
whin the news of the bet was published 
more people.than ever kem to see the won- 
derful swimmer, and, as the appointed time 
kem near, the captain began to get narvous 
and axed my uncle ‘if he wasn’t going into 
thraining;’ but Barney tould him to lave it 
allto him. ‘ Do you think,’ says he, ‘that 
an Irish gintleman like me wants any thrain- 
ing to bate the likes of him ?’ 

** At last the long-expected day arrived 
and all New York kem out in carriages or 
on foot to see the great match. My uncle 
wore a white shirt and breeches with 
bunches of green ribbons, ‘for the honor 
of ould Ireland,’ and was in the hoight of 
good spirits. ‘The commodore and his man 
kem along and whin my uncle looked at the 
chap’s great long body, with muscles like 
steel, he began to think that he had a 
mighty hard job cut out for him. They 
walked along, side by side, eyeing one an- 
other like two strange dogs, and at last says 
my uncle, ‘ How far are we going to swim, 
anyhow, for I’ve not heard as yet?’ ‘Oh, 
about fifteen or twenty miles, I guess,’ re- 
plied the other chap. ‘ Fifteen or twenty 
miles, is it? Why, I wouldn’t demane me- 
self by the like. I swum out from Ireland 
and I expected at laste to make a return 
thrip of this. 

*« The other man only shuck his head at 
this, so my uncle continued, ‘I’ve heard 
lots about the eyeland whare Boney died, 
Saint Helayna. What do you say to goin’ 
thare?” But the other fellow shuck his 
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head woorse. ‘ Well, then, I’ve heard you 
swum down Niagary; what do you say if we 
swim uf it by way of a change?’ The vel- 
low began to stare hard at my uncle and 
changed color; but just then Barney’s foot 
hit agin a big iron ring and nearly thripped 
him up. ‘ Hurroo,’ says he, ‘ betther luck 
next time; but what is this, anyhow?’ 
Some of the people said it was the best 
bow anchor of an old man-of-war, and 
then my uncle cried out, ‘ Shure this is the 
very thing we want. We can get another 
like it and then we'll aitch take one on our 
shouldhers just by way of ballast.’ With 
that the other fellow turns a dirty green, and 
says he, ‘I waken; I feel very sick and I 
can’t swim to-day.’ So his backers gev up 
all the bets and took their champion back 
to a hotel where they put him in bed at 
once, and before night he had ice on his — 
head, mustard plashters to his feet and was 
raving, ‘Swim back to Ireland; swim to 
Saint Helayna; swim up Niagara; swim 
with an anchor on his back.’ Manetime 
Barney was a greater wondher than before, 
and, at last, whin the vessel sailed for Ire- 
land again, it carried Barney as a first-class 
passenger with more than two thousand 
pounds in his pockets. Of coorse, as soon 
as ever he landed, he went straight home 
where you may be shure the whole neigh- 
borhood turned out to welcome him. He 
bought a snug farm and got married to his 
sweetheart in due time and there’s not in 
the County of Cork a finer family at prisent 
than that of my uncle, Barney O’Toole.” 


‘* Now, Tim, do you think we can hoist 
in such a yarn as that?” ‘‘ Well, you’ve 
heerd it as I was tould it, and my uncle 
Barney is alive to this day.” 

Forward, there. Strike eight bells and 
call the quarter watch,” sung out’an officer, 
and as the whistle of the boatswain’s-mate 
echoed shrilly along the deck the group on 
the forecastle dispersed to seek their ham- 
mocks. Bs Je. 
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SALOON. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


Into the clearing in which stood the 
shingle mill the rays of the setting sun 
broke, and the long shadows of the black- 
ened stumps gave the landscape a dismal 
appearance. As I passed, I could hear the 
snarl of the saw chewing its way through the 
bolts, and see the dripping cedar spray cov- 
ering the rough flooring with a soft carpet of 
yellow red. Beyond the mill, with the rough 
wall of virgin forest as a background, stood 
a large frame building, the front of which 
was covered with a flaming sign, and the 
legend, ‘‘ The Blazing Stump Saloon.” 

In the saloon were several ‘‘ bull-punch- 
ers” playing poker. A large bowie-knife 
was stuck in the center of the table, and Jack 
Russell, the dealer, had signified that there 
was to be ‘‘no monkeying.” Beyond this 
wasthe dance hall. Coal-oil lamps attached 
to the rough walls by rudely fashioned brack- 
ets cast, a not too brilliant light, on the scene. 
The long room was heated by two wood 
stoves whose smoke-stacks had been poked 
through the roof. The orchestra, consist- 
ing of a bass-viol, a cornet and a piano, 
was playing wildly to an appreciative aud- 
ience. At the piano was a happy-faced 
young woman in a black dress and a red 
waist with black polka dots. 

Agnes came over from Marysville to at- 
tend the Christmas dance at the saloon. 
The people towards Morgan’s claim called 
for her with the spring wagon, but she de- 
clined their invitation, preferring the sure- 
footed pony to the jolt of a wagon over the 
skid roads. 

She had no intention of humiliating her 
neighbors, but, woman-like, had put on the 
best clothes she possessed. She had been 


a belle in the Gogebic region, and seemed 
destined to become the favorite at Marys- 
ville and Getchell. 

Agnes Burton came West about the time 
when Getchell was the distributing point for 
the ‘*‘ tote—roads” leading to the Monte 
Cristo mining camps and the other placer 
districts in the mountains to the east and 
north. For her, it was not much of a change 
from the dreariness of her native Michigan 
woods, and she did not feel the difference 
nearly as much as her friends, the Norwe- 
gians, whose tired-faced women plodded 
through the stillness of the Washington for- 
ests with an apathy that was pathetic. 

The stranger hovered around her as she 
played. He wasgoingthe next day and she 
furtively gave him her photograph. He was 
the first man she had cared for, and in three 
days she had learned to love him, in 
her mind’s eye carried every movement of 
his athletic figure into the stillness of her 
cold little room at Marysville; and in the 
gloom of the rafters between the shakes, she 
could see his brown eyes looking down at 
her. He had never told her that he loved 
her, but had flattered her into a yearning 
belief; he had no thought of remorse, for 
he deemed her less innocent and himself 
guiltless. 

He cared little for dancing, and so it was 
that he sat out each number with this girl at 
the piano. It was only indistinctly that he 
heard the calls by the master of ceremonies, 
who stood in the middle of the dance hall— 
a picturesque figure; his slouch hat poised 
side-wise on his pear-shaped head, his high 
cheek bones wet with perspiration, his 
pointed chin elevated in constant motion, 
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as he mumbled his tobacco or bawled ina 
strident voice, ‘‘ Balance to corners,” ** Half 
promenade,” ‘‘Swing de gal wid de green 
waist,” ‘*Swing de gal you love de best.” 
And the music was punctuated with the 
thump of cow-hide boots. 

It was not until a gray light streaked 
through the fir and cedar, that by ones and 
by twos, on pony back, on foot and in 
wagons, the company separated in all direc- 
tions. 

Just in the shadow of the dance-hall door, 
the tall figure of the stranger bended over 
Agnes, and he kissed her gracefully, thought- 
lessly. * * +* * “He soliloquized 
as he passed through the piles of shingle 
bolts, and smiled at the thought of the 
sweet flirtation with the maiden he would 
never see again, the meeting with uncouth 
and rough men, and of his transient visit to 
the Shingle Camp. 

The soft sound of the morning breeze 
through the forest, the smell of the cedar 
and fir, and the smoldering stumps, was a 
picture strong in relief, and redolent of primi- 
tive nature not easily forgotten. 

* * * * * 


At Marysville, Agnes has that memory of 
brown eyes, and the corduroy clad form, 
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those half made and wholly broken prom- 
ises, and sometimes she is startled by the 
distinctness with which she can see the 
stranger looking at her from the shadows in 
the shakes above her head. 

* * * * * * 


She is married now. She could not ex- 
pect to live forever on her brother’s bounty, 
and a marriage was arranged with Waller of 
section sixteen in the township to the north. 
Down the Snohomish Valley, soft winds sing 
the same sweet old song in the needles, and 
the pheasant plays a bass to the divine mel- 
ody in an ever-recurrent , thrum; but to 
her there is a shadow in the grayish 
mists of the purple perspectives, and Wal- 
ler’s cheery evening greeting is met with the 
same passive smile that grates on him, and 
that he does not understand. I have often 
seen her sitting, just outside their shack, 
combing the hair of their only boy, an un- 
loved and a bad-tempered child. She has 
the tired look of her Norwegian friends on 
her face, and she goes about her duties in 
the same listless way; and the stillness of the 
woods weighs her down, and the nodding 
forest giants look upon her in cold and silent 


compassion. | 
Pierre N. Boeringer. 
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CHRONICLES OF SAN LORENZO. 


III.—HEPSIBAH’S WOOING. 


TueE Honorable Hiram Stump, wholesale 
slaughterer, and late member of the Legis- 
lature, of Cincinnatti, Ohio, arrived one fine 
afternoon in May at the Hotel Buena Vista in 
San Lorenzo, and his daugh- 
ter, Miss Hepsébah Stump, 
to say nothing of a French 
poodle, a French maid, and 
five Saratoga trunks, accom- 
panied him. Our annual 
flower festival, well adver- 
tised in the Eastern papers, 
was about to take place, and 
Mr. Stump had announced 
his positive intention of 
*€ takin’ it in.” 

According to Bradstreet, 
who seldom lies, the slayer 
of hogs and beeves was a 
warm man—a millionaire 
five or six times over—and 
Hepsibah, so the young men 
on the piazza whispered, was 
his only child, his ewe lamb. 
Moreover, she possessed re- 
markable physical attrac- 
tions, to wit: a trim, well- 
rounded figure, more than 
passable features, a dazzling 
complexion, andanenchant- 
ing smile. One of:the young Y 
men aforesaid assured me een 
enthusiastically that she was 
** out of sight.” 

Rooms had been already engaged, and as 
the Hon. Hiram divested himself of duster 
and hat he expressed approval of his envi- 
ronment in no measured terms. 
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SHE’S OUT OF SIGHT.”’ 


‘« It’s slick as grease, ain’t it, Heppie ?” 

It’s perfectly lovely, papa.’’ 

‘Jest to think! Here we air, as the 
advertisement says : 


“ Whar’ a bud never dies inthe 
still bloomin’ bowers, 

An’ the bee banquets on through 
a hull year o’ flowers.’ 


‘* The Californian bee has 
no time ter lay off — not 
much! He has ter keepa 
rustlin’ summer an’ winter 
for us poor, frozen cusses 
back East. Ter think that 
I’ve sot an’ sot, winter after 
winter, back thar’ in Cincin- 
natti, an’ this garden of Eden 
jest naterally bloomin’ with- 
out me. It makes a man 
lonesome. Wal, I’ve earned 
a holiday, an’ I mean ter 
make the most of it. An’, 
Heppie, my dear, I want ye 
ter have a real, good time. 
I’ve spent a heap o’ money 
on yer fixins an’ trimmins, 
an’ I want ter see ye get value 
received. [expect ye’ll make 
asplash. Thar ain’ta pret- 
tier, or a cleverer, or a bet- 
ter dressed girl than my girl 

«in all creation. The man 
“P’ who says no to that proposi- 

tion isa liar. Back in Cin- 

cinnatti we ain’t appreciated, 
It beats all why we ain’t, du¢ we ain’t! It’s 
no use talkin’, the bong-tongs back East air 
too high toned fer us. A plain butcher has 
to take a back seat.” 
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‘¢ You are not a plain butcher, daddy.” 

‘*I’m not handsome, my pretty, but I’m 
proud of my profesh. I make the bone an’ 
sinew o’ Cincinnatti. When the Lord bal- 
ances his books I reckon ther’ll be consid- 
erable of a credit on my side o’ the ledger. 
Now, Heppie, ye’ve jest got ter sail in, an’ 
make things hum around this hotel. Ye 
needn’t ter worry about me. [I'll sit off 
somewheres an’ watch yer pranks. That’ll 
be joy enough fer me.” 

‘* You are the dearest, funniest old man 
in the world,” said Heppie, ruffling up his 
iron grey locks, and then smoothing them 
down again, emphasizing each word with a 
kiss; ‘*and as for my enjoying myself—you 
trust me for that. I am going to havea 
gorgeous time. You'll get value received 
for the outlay, rest assured! ” 

She tapped her father’s shoulder till it 
shook like a jelly. Then she added, ina 
soft voice: 

‘*What a good, kind father you are! 
What a lucky, lucky girl I am!” 

Having thus delivered herself she tripped 
gaily out of the room and left her sire alone. 

‘* Ain’t she a daisy,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘Oh, Lord! ain’t she a daisy.” 

It was fully seven when father and daugh- 
ter entered the long dining-room and—the 
cynosure of every eye—were marshalled sol- 
emnly to the seats assigned them. The 
Hon. Hiram was modestly arrayed in smug 
black, but Heppie, in a rainbow gauze con- 
fection from the atelier of Félix, walked be- 
side him, an entrancing vision of health and 
beauty. 

Old Mrs. Backbite, who is credited, not 
unjustly, with the evilest tongue in San 
Lorenzo, adjusted her lorgnette. 

‘¢ Beauty and the Beast,” she ejaculated. 
‘“* However,” she added in an audible aside 
to her eldest daughter, ‘‘that kind of girl 
always runs to flesh. She will be, twenty 
years hence, a mountaim of fat! Mark my 
words.” 
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Meantime Mr. Stump had seated himself, 
and, having carefully tucked his napkin into 
his collar, was regarding his surroundings 
with complacent interest. Finally his small 
keen eyes rested upon two young men, evi- 
dently Englishmen, who were seated at the 
same table. As their outward appearance 
pleased his fancy he smiled genially and 
engaged them forthwith in conversation. 

‘* First visit ter Californy, eh ?” 

The elder of the two replied quietly in 
the affirmative. 

*« It’s a mighty fine State. 
men are English.” 

‘Is our nationality so plainly stamped 
upon us?” they asked. 

‘* Why, yes; thar’s no mistakin’ Johnny 
Bull. I know the genusve breed a league 
away. Thar’s a lot o’ dudes in Cincinnatti 
who put in all their time apin’ English talk, 
an’ English ways. but they make a terrible 
muss of it. It takes a heap o’ trouble to 
become an Englishman.” 

The young fellows laughed. 
amused them. 

** Do you live in Cincinnatti, sir?” 

** Yes, mister, Ido. My name is Hiram 
Stump. Ye’ve heard tell o’ Stump’s Com- 
pressed Pork. TZha?’s me!” 

The Englishmen bowed stiffly, but their 
glances lingered upon the rounded form of 
Hepsibah. 

‘* This,” continued Mr. Stump, waving a 
large red hand in the direction of his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ismy daughter, Miss Hepsibah Stump, 
also from Cincinnatti. Waiter, a bottle o’ 
wine, #/ you please, Roederer, white label. 
Pint? No—a quart, an’ plenty of ice.” 

After this the conversation became gen- 
eral. The Englishmen’s tongues were loos- 
ened and they took an active part in the 
talk. Dinner over, they insisted upon Mr. 
Stump trying their brand of cigars, and 
they both listened, with absorbed interest, 
to a long discourse upon the processes of 
pork packing. Subsequently the party ad- 
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journed to the bowling alley, and while Mr. 
Stump solaced himself with a frozen Creme 
de Menthe, Hepsibah, under the able direc- 
tion of the two Britishers, was initiated into 
the mysteries of scoring. 

‘‘Them fellers is aristocrats,” said the 
Hon. Hiram to himself, as he sipped his 
liqueur. ‘‘I’ll gamble on that. Now if 
one o’ them lords took a fancy to my Hep- 
pie I’d feel satisfied, I would fer a fact. 
They don’t put on style like 
them Eastern dudes, but its 
tharall the same. ‘They look 
to home in a claw-hammer 
coat. By golly, the Lord 
made a way-up job when he 
designedthem. I reckon 
stroll back ter the office, an’ 
take a squint at the register.” 

‘¢ What’s the name o’ them 
lords that sit at the same table 
with me?” he asked, a few 
minutes later. 

** We have no lords staying 
here, Mr. Stump.”’ 

Yerdon’t say. Wal now 
I naterally took ’em for lords. 
Who air they ?” 

** Mr. Reginald Yorke, and 
his friend Mr. Richard Bur- 
goyne. Athletic young men 
and quite popular in San Lo- 
renzo. We have no English 
noblemen here as yet.” 

The hotel clerk smoothed 
his mustache and looked 
fondly at his diamond ring. He conveyed 
the impression that lords would be thick as 
leaves in Vallombrosa—later on. 

** However,” he pursued blandly, ‘‘a 
French nobleman is our guest. The Comte 
de Caen.” 

‘* French counts don’t amount to much,” 
said Mr. Stump. ‘*‘A wormy lot, sir, a 
wormy lot. Wormy and wiggley! ”’ 

‘*The Count is very much of a gentle- 
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man, Mr. Stump, and a remarkably hand- 
some man. There he is, by the mantel, 
talking to the young lady in pink.” 

Mr. Stump stared, and coughed dis- 
creetly. He realized that this French Count 
was certainly neither wormy nor wiggley. 

‘*T should like very much ter make his 
acquaintance,” he remarked presently. 
‘« He’s well put up fer a frog-eater, an’ looks 
blooded. Pedigree stock, I reckon. He’d 
tip the scales at 200 pounds, 
live weight. But he’s no 
spring chicken, mister. He'll 
never see forty again.”’ 

As he was speaking the 
Count bowed gracefully to his 
companion and sauntered 
leisurely toward the office. 

‘** If you like, Mr. Stump,” 
said the clerk, flipping a speck 
of dust from his sleeve, ‘* I’ll 
introduce you with much 
pleasure to the Count.” 

Thus it came to pass within 
a few minutes that the Hon. 
Hiram found himself on the 
way back to the bowling alley, 
with the Count by his side 
talking volubly. 

‘*T noticed Mademoiselle, 
your daughter, at dinaire. 
Ma fot, she is beautiful as 
Venus—magnifique, mon cher 
Mons. Stump.” 

Honest Hiram blushed and 
stammered. ‘* Hepsibah,” 
he said in a loud voice, ‘‘is a mighty fine 
young woman, an’ as good as gold. She 
takes after her poor mother.” 

*« Sans doute,” replied the Count. ‘* You 
will present me to her, my good sir. 
Hein ?” 

Accordingly the Comte de Caen was in- 
troduced to Miss Stump, and the two Eng- 
lishmen retreated frowning. John Bull, 
since the battle of Hastings, has very prop- 
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erly regarded all Frenchmen with suspicion, 
particularly Counts. Moreover this Count 
treated them both with such exasperating 
condescension that they shortly flung out 
of the bowling alley and lighted fresh 
cigars. 

‘«Damn the chap,” said Reggie; ‘‘he 
thinks he owns the hotel.” 

As the Count showed no disposition to 
leave Hepsibah they sought the billiard 
room, where, in company with other con- 
vivial spirits, they engaged in ‘‘ freeze out’ 
and consumed many 
which improved their tempers at the ex- 
pense of their stomachs, 

When the coast was clear the Count made 
the running. He had played—so he said, 
and there was no one at San Lorenzo to call 
his word in question—a prominent part in 
European affairs and politics generally. He 
had performed prodigies of valor in the 
Crimea. He had fought seventy-three duels. 
He was the intimate friend of the late 
Comte de Chambord, and was himself of 
the ‘‘ vielle souche.”” Upon art, literature 
and the topics of the day he held forth with 
authority, and talked of dukes, marquises 
and belted earls as ordinary folk talk of 
butchers and bakers and_ candlestick 
makers. Of course he made an immense 
impression on Mr. Stump; and Heppie con- 
fessed to herself that she had never met a 
more entertaining companion. She looked 
at him sweetly from under her half closed 
eyelids, and the Count, susceptible like all 
Frenchmen, grew crimson in the face 

He insisted upon accompanying them to 
their apartments, and there, on the thresh- 
old of the parlor, a curious incident oc- 
curred. 

Mention has been made of the abigail 
who hailed from Paris. Mr. Stump had 
engaged her himself without a certificate of 
character. He had advertised for a French 
maid for his daughter, and Mademoiselle 
Julie Manette had applied in person for the 
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situation. She was a tall, thin, self-con- 
tained woman, with a pale face, black eyes, 
a pretty knack of draping dresses and a pos- 
itive talent for brushing hair. Heppie took 
a fancy to her and that was sufficient for 
the fond father. He engaged her on the 
spot. 

To return to our story. As the door into 
the parlor opened the Count perceived Miss 
Manette standing beneath the glare of the 
gas light. Their eyes met in a flash of recog- 
nition. The woman flushed deeply, darkly 
red, but the Count perceptibly paled. Then | 
the maid walked quietly into the adjoining 
room, and the Frenchman, with a supreme 
effort, recovered his normal self-possession. 
He glanced at his companions, but evi- 
dently they had noted nothing amiss. He 
smiled and pulled his blonde moustache. 
It was imperative that he should speak with 
this woman at once. But how? when? 
where? His ready wit devised a plan. 

**You have a French maid,” he mur- 
mured carelessly. ‘‘ Do you speak French, 
mademoiselle ? ” 

** Not a word,” she answered promptly. 
**T studied German at school. But I am 
going to start in with Julie right away.” 

** Does Julie speak correct French ? That, 
you understand, mademoiselle, is of the first 
importance.” 

On this point Heppie confessed herself 
unable to hazard an opinion. 

** If you will call her,” he said easily, ‘‘ I 
will speak with her myself. In a minute I 
can take—what you call it—her measure.” 

So Julie was summoned and the Count 
exchanged with her a dozen sentences in 
rapid French. She answered demurely, her 
eyes cast down; and the Count, after assur- 
ing Heppie of the excellence of her accent, 
made his adieux. 

His next proceeding, for a middle-aged 
gentleman of rank, was unquestionably 
queer. He went to his room, unlocked a 
drawer and took therefrom a small pistol 
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which he placéd in his pocket. He smiled 
amiably and hummed a few bars from La 
Fille de Madame Angot. 

‘«* Julie has a temper,” he muttered in his 
own tongue. ‘‘A bad temper. It is surely 
well to be prepared ” 

Throwing an overcoat upon his arm, for 
the night was cool, he strolled lazily back 
to the main hall, ahd, lighting a cigarette, 
sat down. He had smoked silently for 
nearly an hour before Julie appeared on the 
scene. She was closely veiled and passed 
quickly across the 
hall and through 
the big glass doors. 
The Count looked 
at his watch, yawn- 
ed, rose to his feet, . 
put on his overcoat 
and followed her. 
The night porter, 
from his coign of 
vantage, chuckled. 
He wasastudentof ° 
human nature and 
anlrishman. Had 
he surmised the 
truth he would pos- 
sibly have rung the 
fire bell and arous- 
ed the hotel. He 
would certainly 
have not chuckled! 

The Count and 
Julie Manette walked across the tennis court 
and up the road which leads to the County 
Hospital. 

‘*Let us sit down,” he said curtly, 
pointing to a rude bench by the side of the 
road. 

They sat down and the woman lifted her 
veil. Very white and set her face looked. 
Very black and inscrutable her eyes. 

‘** After we parted,” began the Count, 
**you wrote to me. You swore to be re- 
venged. You prayed God that I might cross 
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your path. You made threats, yes threats, . 
which I shall not repeat. ZA dien, le bon 
Dieu, in whose goodness I do not believe, 
has answered your prayers.” 

‘* Yes,” said Julie, drawing her breath 
through her set teeth, ‘‘we meet again, 
Monsieur le Comte, in a country where the 
wrongs of women are avenged.” 

‘*T presume, ma chere, you will denounce 
me to the hog king and his lovely daughter. 
Hein?” 

‘* You can rest assured, monsieur, that I 
shall not consider 
your feelings in the 
matter. No—no. 

** Good,” replied 
the Count. ‘I 
don’t want you to 
consider my feel- 
ings, Julie. I want 
you to consider 
yourself. See here. 
You are working for 
a living, but you 
can appreciate the 
menus platsirs of 
life. You would 
enjoy a snug little 

income: a pignon 
sur rue within easy 
reach of Paris.” 

Who questions 
that ?” cried Julie 
scornfully. ‘*l 

am not a lady’s maid from choice. Apres?” 

** If you gratify your woman’s passion for 
revenge where will you be, ma chérie? I 
will tell you. Youwill find yourself, as 
these dear Americans say, in the soup! 
Now if you will do as I say you may yet 
enjoy these good things I speak of. I am 
no longer poor. Itam comparatively rich. 
I can afford to buy your silence.” 

** How much ?” said the woman sullenly. 

**T will give you one thousand francs— 


now. 
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She laughed shrilly. 

‘* One thousand francs? You offer one 
thousand francs to me, Julie Manette? 
Pouff 

‘¢T said one thousand francs now. What 
else I will do depends upon you. Tell me: 
this Monsieur Stump—he is millionaire ?” 

‘¢ Billionaire,” amended Julie. 

**4 la bonheur. Well, with your assist- 
ance I hope some day to call him papa. 
This does not surprise you. No? It is 
time, you will admit, that I should rangér 
myself. This littlke Yankee pleases me. I 
have my title, which is as old as any in 


France. Iam a gentleman.” 
‘* Truly,” said Julie, ‘* you are a gentle- 
man.” 


‘*The French Consul knows me,” pur- 
sued the Count. ‘‘I have letters of intro- 
duction. I am accepted everywhere and 
can pick and choose among these beautiful 
rich Californian girls. Zn dref my future 
is assured.” 

The woman smiled as a tigress smiles 
when she smells blood. 

** It is assured,”’ she repeated in mocking 
accents, licking her white lips with feverish 
tongue. ‘‘It is indeed assured.” 

The Count started imperceptibly and 
looked into her eyes. A boxer or a fencer 
will tell you that the human eye is the most 
faithless feature in the human face. It in- 
variably betrays the owner’s purpose, be it 
good or ill. The Count was nota boxer: 
his education had been neglected in that 
regard, but at sword play or rapier play he 
had few equals anywhere, so he kept his 
eye on the black orbs of Mademoiselle 
Manette, and his hand on the butt of his 
pistol. 

Further,” he proceeded, ‘‘ if, unhap- 
pily, it comes to an issue between us I 
would suggest to your common sense that 
here my bare word is better than your bare 
word. Besides in self-defense I should be 
compelled to say things about you that 
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would result in your ignominious dismissal. 
I could tell your kind employers, for in- 
stance, that Julie Manette was my cast off 
mistress.” 

The black eyes began to gleam strangely, 
and the Count’s hand closed on his pistol. 

donne furieusement a pensér,” she 
murmured. 

‘* There is no more to be said,” he re- 
plied, airily. ‘‘I have tried to indicate to 
you the salient features of the case. You 
have, in a word, more to lose than I.” 

‘* Have 1?” she cried fiercely. ‘‘ Cur! 
coward! liar! Take that!” 

She snatched a knife from her bosom and 
lunged suddenly at his heart, but her eyes 
had betrayed her as the practised fencer 
knew they would. He caught her arm in 
his vice-like grasp, and at the same moment 
placed the cold muzzle of his pistol to her 
forehead. ‘The sudden reaction was too 
much for the nerves of Mademoiselle Man- 
ette. The knife dropped from her hand 
and she burst into tears. The Count picked 
up the knife and put the pistol into his 
pocket. He had conquered. 

What followed may astonish the Anglo- 
Saxon reader, but it must be remembered 
that the Count was a Frenchman and that 
he knew the strength and weakness of his 
fellow countrywoman. 

Accordingly he took her in his arms with- 
out more ado and embraced her affection- 
ately on both cheeks. 

‘*Czel,” he murmured in herear. ‘* You 
were superb, Julie, in the 7d/e of Za Zosca. 
Sarah herself might kiss your hands.” 

The woman released herself from his em- 
brace. 

** What do you want?” she asked hum- 
bly. 

It will not be necessary to repeat the 
conversation that ensued. The Count gave 
certain explicit directions and backed them 
with the promised thousand francs. He 
concluded as follows: 
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‘*Upon my marriage with Mademoiselle 
Stump I shall settle on you twenty-five 
thousand francs. The stake, Julie, is worth 
playing for. I am willing, you see, to make 
amends. Let us forgive if we cannot forget.” 

Then they walked back to the hotel and 
the night porter smiled again, discreetly, as 
became a married man. They had been 
absent upwards of an hour. 

During the ten days preceding the Flower 
Festival Heppie plunged gaily into the small 
lake of San Lorenzo society, and made, as 
her sire had predicted, a big splash. Some 
of our married ladies, especially those with 
ugly daughters, made some unkind remarks 
to me about the Stumps, but the young men 
and the middle-aged men and the gray- 
beards agreed solemnly that a prettier, 
nicer, more modest damsel had never been 
seen ir. the old mission town. No less than 
seven swains were at her feet, but the Count 
and Reggie Yorke were first favorites in the 
betting. Dick Burgoyne retired in disgust 
and left the field to his friend. 

The Count, like a wary campaigner, ap- 
proached the father early in the proceed- 
ings, and sounded him thoroughly: not a 
hard task. 

**T am a foreigner,” he said, with urbane 
dignity, ‘‘and you know nothing of me, 
nothing! But here, and here, and here are 
letters, passports, credentials! ” 

Mr. Hiram Stump waved the documents 
aside. 

**No, no, Count; I’m satisfied. Yer 
blooded, an’ by thunder, I know it. Yer 
breedin sticks out all over ye. Why yer 
nose alone would give ye away anywheres. 
I sized you up fer a thoroughbred as soon 
as I sot eyes on ye.” 

The worthy Hiram forgot to add that he 
had already applied to the French Consul 
in San Francisco who had vouched for the 
rank and social standing of his compatriot. 

‘*] appreciate your compliments, mon- 
sieur. You are ver’ kind. In applying for 
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the hand of Mees Heppie I am sensible of 
the Aoneur of connecting myself with one of 
the merchant princes of America. In France 
our girls are dovees—-dowered, you say—but 
although I am far from rich yet I am ready 
to marry mademoiselle sans /e sou. With- 
out a dime.” 

‘‘ No, sirrrr,” cried the old man. My 
Heppie will bring her husband a cool mil- 
lion, cash down on her wedding day. You 
bet yer sweet life on that.” 

In these days Mr. Stump took a strong 
dislike to Reggie Yorke, and spoke of him, 
in Hepsibah’s presence, as an adventurer. 
By arrangement with the steward of the 
dining-room the Stumps were removed to 
another table where the Count joined them. 
Heppie, however, resented her father’s hos- 
tile attitude toward Reggie and allowed him 
to bask in the sunshine of her smiles until 
the Frenchman grew furiously jealous. 

‘¢ Tam making progress,” he said to Julie, 
‘*but I need your help, ma petite. ‘This 
sacre Englishman blocks my game. Your 
tongue must sweep him from my path. Tell 
your mistress that he is the scandal of the 
hotel. That he drinks, and gambles, and 
dissipates. Paint him as black as Satan.” 

Julie obeyed him without cavil. That 
little castle—the pignon sur rue-—was as- 
suming material proportions in her imagina- 
tion. Hepsibah, of course, fell an easy vic- 
tim to the plot. She was no fool, but her 
mental scales were hardly adjusted. She 
leaped to conclusions like other maidens of 
tender years and understanding. Without 
being a prude she had formed a certain 
standard for her masculine acquaintance. 
If they fell short of that standard she quietly 
dropped them. And accordingly she dropped 
Reggie. The unfortunate youth tried to 
drown his cares in the seductive liquids pre- 
pared by Billy the bartender. The drinks, 
especially the juleps, were gilt-edged, but 
they were consumed in vain. Burgoyne ad- 
vised him to leave San Lorenzo. 
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‘¢T love her,” raved Reggie. ‘‘I1f I don’t 
marry her I shall cut my throat.” 

‘*Ton’t be a damned fool,” said his 
friend. Your people would hardly cotton 
to old Hiram, I fancy, and it’s plain to be 
seen that the girl prefers the Frenchman. 
For the Lord’s sake pull yourself together 
and be a man.” 

You’re not sympathetic,” grumbled 
Yorke, ‘‘and I daresay you think me an 
ass, but I’m so jolly miserable that I don’t 
care a rap what you think. You can go to 
blazes but I shall stay an here.” 

Dick Burgoyne told me all thisand more. 
But such lucubrations are unworthy of 
record. This story has a moral, and that 
moral has nothing whatever to do with love 
or lovers. It will be developed imme- 
diately. 

On the morning of the festival the Count 
proposed in due form and Heppie promised 
to give him a decided answer within twenty- 
four hours. In his own mind he had little 
doubt what that answer would be, and, 
meeting Miss Manette in a corridor, he con- 
fided to her his good fortune. The woman 
turned aside with her hand on her heart. 
Somehow the prospect of twenty-five thou- 
sand francs did not exhilarate her. On the 
contrary she cried bitterly for two hours and 
brought on an amazing headache. Perhaps 
she was jealous. Perhaps she regretted the 
ignoble part she had played. Who can in- 
terpret the secret workings of a woman’s 
heart ? 

And now comes the queer part of the 
story. 

Hepsibah was keenly looking forward to 
the Carnival Ball, the crown, so to speak, 
of the festivities. For it she had reserved 
her prettiest gown, and her mirror assured 
her that a mighty triumph was in store. 
. Her father, kind old soul, had presented 
her with a diamond pendant and the Count 
sent her a superb bouquet. What girl could 
want more? She wisely decided to dress 
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after dinner (as her frock was of filmy and 
ephemeral texture, not designed to sit down 
in,) but when she rang for Julie that inval- 
uable servant sent back a message to the 
effect that she was ‘‘ deso/ez,” but too ill to 
wait on mademoiselle. Heppie hurried to 
her room and found the poor creature al- 
most crazy with pain. Then this young girl 
did a very unselfish thing. She deliberately 
put on a wrapper, seized a bottle of eau de 
cologne and went to work on Julie’s head. 
Ten o’clock came and brought Mr. Stump 
who wanted to know the reason of his child’s 
non-appearance. She told the old man with 
a cheery smile that she knew her duty and 
should remain where she was. ‘The Hon. 
Hiram kissed her, with tears in his eyes, 
and went away thanking God that he had 
been given such a daughter. Eleven o’clock 
found her still at her post, pale and fagged, 
but victorious! The headache was gone and 
Julie was resting quietly. At half past eleven 
Mademoiselle Manette got out of bed, fell 
at Heppie’s feet, kissed her hands and told 
her—everything! 

Heppie listened with averted face, and, 
at Julie’s request, sent for her father. 

‘* The brute beat her,” said Hepsibah, 
with tearful indignation. ‘‘ He seduced her 
under promise of marriage and then deserted 
her. She was left alone in Paris with her 
baby. Left to starve!” 

** Great Scott,” ejaculated Mr. Stump. 

‘*The baby died.” pursued Heppiec. 
‘« Died of want, papa, @ hunger and cold. 
Poor, poor little mite."-,” 

‘* Jeeroosalem,” ejaculated Mr. Stump. 

‘‘He told her to lie to ws about Mr. 
Yorke and he promised Julie twenty-five 
thousand francs the day he married me. 
Here is the bank bill that he gave her in 
advance.” 

By this time the Hon. Hiram’s eyes were 


bloodshot. The veins stood out upon his 
forehead. His pudgy fists were tightly 
clinched. He was not an amiable object to 
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contemplate. As his daughter finished he 
relieved his feelings with a snort of rage ; 
then he seized the bank bill, and disap- 
peared. 

He was stout, and, like Hamlet, scant of 
breath, but he ran down stairs three steps 
at a time and hunted up Reggie Yorke. 

‘« Mister” he panted, ‘*‘ I’ve somethin’ of 
importance to tell yer. Come right along.” 

A few words sufficed to explain the situa- 
tion to Mr. Yorke. He also clinched his 
fists and swore terribly under his breath. 
After a hurried consultation the two sallied 
forth in search of the Count. They found 
their quarry in the card-rooms, playing 
écarté with a callow youth who soon made 
himself exceedingly scarce. 

Mr. Reginald Yorke wasted no time in 
verbiage, but proceeded to administer such 
a thrashing as no pen can describe. The 
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Count was a powerful man, and he strug- 
gled desperately, but Reggie had rowed 
stroke in his ’varsity eight and his muscles 
were of iron. When he had finished the 
descendant of the crusaders lay upon the 
floor, a crumpled, towzled heap of blood- 
stained profanity! 

Then the Hon. Hiram Stump put his 
arms round Reggie’s neck and hugged him. 


Mademoiselle Julie Manette has her 
‘‘pignon sur rue” within easy reach of 
Paris. She has, also, a snug sum of money 
in the Rentes. Upon the walls of her mod- 
est salon hang two photographs. The right 
hand one is an excellent likeness of Reggie 
Yorke, and beneath the other, in bold, an- 
gular writing, is an autograph — Hepsibah 
Yorke. 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 


SANTA MONICA.* 


O, Santa Monica! Thy balmy air! 

Thy mountains grand! Thy ever, surging seas 
With waves intoning pious paeans there, 

Like white cowled monks telling their rosaries ; 
Now slowly sinks the sun in western skies 
Rosy as maiden’s blush o’er sparkling snow 
Irradiating airy mist that lies 

Veil like, o’er Madre’s brow, (an afterglow) — 
Floating along each fluted, cool ravine, 

_ Where rippling brooks, through verdant valleys sweep 
Meandering ’neath its hedges evergreen, 
Among rough rocks, in hidden caverns deep 
With mellow music like aeolians sweet 
Until their waters Ocean’s waters meet. 


*A pen picture written at the sea side, Santa Monica, Cal. 


M. B. Toland. 
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I po nor object to 
‘<< the Income Tax as 

‘{ alaw or method, but 
_. | 1 am not a lawyer 

‘}and I do not feel 
‘| called upon to em- 
ploy one in answer- 
ing the one hundred 
and one questions 
rightly, that are con- 
tained in the papers 
that have been sent 
to me to fill out. If 
I were simply asked to state my income and swear 
to it, [think I would do it cheerfully and honestly. 
] seeno reason why I shouldn’t, but to be asked to 
etate and swear to everything from the day I was 
born to the death of our neighbor’s canary is 
rather rubbing it in. I mean this to be serious. I 
do not consider the income tax a joke, not since I 
have received my papers. These are worse than 
any school examination I ever attempted to pass. 
Furthermore I am at a loss to know where or how 
by the constitution or statute a collector gets the 
pewer to make me answer the questions specified. 
The fifteen items of “ gains, profits, and income” 
besides being absurdly inquisitorial, are so am- 
biguous that I defy myself to understand them or 
the collector to explain. The law requires me, if 
I have the happiness to possess an income of over 
$3,500, to ‘‘ make and render a list or return ;” well 
and good, then if I refuse to consider such questions 
or the following what is the penalty ? 

1. Had your wife or any minor child or child- 
ren of yours any income last year? (What is this 
to do with my income?) 

2. Have you included such income or incomes 
in this return? (Suppose I have and suppose ‘I 
have not. What then ?) 

3. Have you kept books of account? (Yes, 
that is the way I earn my income.) 

4. Is your income therein estimated or taken 
from your books? ( Both.) 


5. What are the particular items of “ losses” set 
forth by you opposite paragraph 6 of “deductions,” 
and when did each occur? (Chewing gum and 
admissions to the Midwinter Fair. Off and on.) 

6. Are you a citizen of the United States, and 
what is your occupation? (These questions make 
me believe I live in Russia.) 

7. How did you determine that debts returned 
by you as ‘‘ worthless” could not be collected ? 
(By calling every steamer-day for a series of years.) 

How would any sensible man decide that certain 
amounts owing him were worthless? Any business 
man could write a book on the subject alone. A 
citizen can answer these questions just as foolishly 
as I have, and there is no power in the land to 
make him answer differently and no penalty for not 
doing. The days of the inquisitors are no more. 
Then in my judgment it will take a $4,000 income 
to pay the expenses of keeping books and accounts 
to furnish the required items and. answer the 
colossal array of interrogations. Take for example 
the case of the Southern Pacific Railroad. I will 
venture the guess that $25,000 a year will not cover 
such an undertaking. However, the income tax 
law may be a blessing in disguise, but it will take 
some time to educate an average tax-payer up to 
considering its voluminous examination paper, 
blessings disguised or otherwise. 


It is a cold day when John 


Britain’s Bull and Co. does not want 
Perennial something. The island has to 
Wants. be mighty small to escape her 


leonine eyes, and if some ‘‘ cold 
day’’ we read in the telegraphic dispatches that she 
has mistaken a detached and erratic iceberg for a 
possible naval station and raised the English Jack 
over it, no one would be surprised. Her latest want 
is Neckar Island in the Hawaiian Archipelago. 
Unfortunately for her she cannot take immediate 
possession without the consent of the United States. 
It goes without saying that the English Govern- 
ment experienced no difficulty in obtaining Mr. 
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Cleveland’s sanction and recommendation to Con- 
gress that she be allowed to lease the Island from 
the Hawaiian Republic. If Mr. Cleveland was 
on the salaried list of the mother country he could 
not be a more willing and readyagent. It isa for- 
tunate thing that he did not hold his high position 
during either the first or second war with England. 

Anyone who read “ The Naval Control of the 
Pacific’ in the January OVERLAND, or who will 
take the trouble to glance at the map of the Pacific 
Ocean can readily see that all England needs is a 
foothold in the Sandwich Islands to perfect its 
massive chain of forts that encircle the world. 
Why this country, which has the most at stake in 
the Pacific, should connive to aid its most formidable 
rival in strengthening its grip on our western coast, 
is beyond comprehension. The fact that England 
has the nerve to ask for what it wants is no reason 
why she should always get it. 

From a strategic and commercial point of view 
there should be an American owned cable between 
California and Honolulu. A bill subsidizing such 
a project did pass the Senate a few years ago, but 
like every public measure that aimed at strength- 
ening our hold on the Pacific it was smothered by 
the assinine economy of a half dozen so called 
watchdogs of the Treasury and the hostile attitude 
of an un-American President. 

If Mr. Stewart, Mr. Jones, Perkins, Mitchell 
Shonpe, Dubois and all our Pacific Coast represen- 
tatives would unite in demanding the passage of 
measures that every thoughtful voter believes 
would be for the best interests of the coast and the 
country, instead of being satisfied with the sop of 
an appropriation for a post-office or court house, 
the Nicaragua Canal, the Hawaiian cable, the 
irrigation of arid lands and the encroachments of 
Britain would all have a respecttul heiring and 
prompt consideration. 


Congress is a regal pauper. 
The One cannot but admire the 
Reilly Funding bravado with which it re- 
Bill. fused $116,000,000 by voting 
against the Reilly Funding 
Bill. Whatever side, individual readers of the 
OVERLAND may take as to the merits or demerits 
of the bill for funding the debt of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, the question crops up as to 
whether the Government will ever get a better 
offer. In our own~private affairs we sometimes 
have to cut a debt in two and take what the debtor 
is able to pay regardless of the justness of our own 
claim. 
The original issue of bonds in aid of these roads 
was $64,000,000, upon which interest has been paid 
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to the amount of $102,000,000. The roads have 
repaid $50,000,000 by transportation and sinking- 
funds. It is now proposed by some clear headed 
business men in Congress, who believe that it is 
better to have half a loaf than no loaf, to tack an , 
amendment to one of the appropriation bills to 
accept $75,000,000 as a lump sum for the Govern- 
ment’s claim on all the subsidized roads. 

With the $75,000,000 which is no bagatelle, the 
the Treasury could meet all the maturing bonds 
known as the “Currency 65,” and leave a margin 
of nearly $11,000,000 to be applied on the back 
interest account. Iam not giving advice to our 
elected Solons, but I am perfectly sure in my own 
mind what I would do if the Southern Pacific 
R. R. offered to buy up all the old accounts on our 
books at the same rate. 


Mr. George F. Neal, the 


State printer of the OVERLAND, has 
Printing caused quite a flurry at Sacra- 
Office. mento by his criticisms of the 


system whereby the State print- 
ing is done. Mr. Neal, like all good independent 
printers, is wide awake, and insomuch as there is no 
vacancy in the office of State Printer this year, he 
thinks that the next best thing to being State 
Printer is to do the State printing. However, the 
flurry has done no harm, and the investigations 
and editorials on the subject have from first to last 
redounded to the credit of the Hon. A. J. John- 
ston, the State Printer. Gov. Budd, who at first 
took some interest in the alleged $50,000 deficiency 
in the last appropriation for this department, an- 
nounced in a newspaper interview that he was 
more than satisfied with Johnston that, he “ was as 
square as a die,” and that the great expenses of the 
oftice were due to the system existing, which com- 
pelled the State Printer to fill all orders for print- 
ing for State institutions just as they are made, and 
he is absolutely powerless either to add to or sub- 
tract from the volume of work in the slightest de- 
gree. His power is limited to doing the work 
ordered as cheaply as possible, and in this respect 
Johnston has made a vastly better showing than 
any of his predecessors. These things Budd now 
admits, so that if there is any “upsetting” to be 
done, it will be in the system which gives the State 
Printer no discretion as to the amount of work he 
shall do, or its quality. 

The $50,000 “ deficiency” was really no deficiency 
at all, but is the amount necessary to do the legis- 
lative printing, and has been regularly appropriated 
every session since the office was established, 
though it is customary to treat it as a deficiency. 
The same thing will happen next session, and the 
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fact is understood by every one conversant with the 
office affairs. The Governorsigned this Deficiency 
Bill at once after his last interview with Johnston. 
The regular (biennial) appropriation of $250,000 
was cut to $244,000, and has been passed by the 
Assembly. 


Evolution of Ship-Building. 


OFFicE COMMANDING OFFICER IDAHO NATIONAL \ 
GUARD, Boise City, Idaho. 


Editor Overland: Your interesting accounts of 
the steamboats of early times in California are not 
complete without mentioning the S. 8. “ Tehama,” 
familiar to the river men of those tinies. A stern- 
wheeler of that name was built in 1850 at the ship- 
yard on the beach directly under the Marine Hos- 
pital. She ran as an opposition line to Stockton, 
and was commanded by Captain J. D. Farwell. 


More Memories.’ 


One is struck with the thought when looking at 
the frontispiece of genial Dean Hole’s last volume 
of mesaories that one ought to write just such 
kindly, sweet-tempered, whole-souled thoughts from 
such a generous sunny old Deanery as it shows his 
at Rochester to be. Indeed, one’s first impressions 
are strengthened as we read on into the book, 
and we finish with the idea that the author enjoyed 
himself in the writing, fully as much as the reader 
did in reading. 

In a quiet, easy-going style, Dean Hole treats in 
a series of word pictures, anecdotes and reminis- 
cences of bishops, preachers, laymen, church ser- 
vices and missions, edueation, marriage, aristocracy, 


‘More Memories. By The Very Rev. 8S. — Hole. 
New York and t.ondon; Macmillan & Co. Price, 
$2.25. For sale by Wm. Doxey. 
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The writer of this was part owner and purser. 
The fare for passage was $25, and no distinction 
between cabin and deck passage. Freight rates 
were in same proportion ; so that receipts for a 
round trip from San Francisco would be $2,000 to 
$3,000. The machinery had been brought from 
Boston, where it had done duty in a sawmill or 
something of the kind. Hardly a trip was made 
without blowing out our boiler flues or cylinder 
heads, and repairs were frequent and expensive. 
Captain Farwell had been a ship-master, and man- 
aged the craft in seaman-like manner on the deep 
waters of the Bay, where his skill was frequently 
needed. On the intricate reaches of the San Joa- 
quin the pilot took charge. 

Finally the Tehama was run by Captain Hite, of 
Mississippi fame, as far as Red Bluffs and Tehama 
on the Sacramento River. J. F. Curtis. 


workingmen, politics, orators, flowers, poetry, the 
drama, bores, impostors, sport, horses, and innum- 
erable other people and things. All through his 
many subjects he never loses an opportunity to 
show his admiration for America, and he does his 
best to try and impress his American readers with 
the idea that the majority of his countrymen feel 
as he does. He seems to think that his American 
cousins came honestly by their bad habit of brag- 
ging, ‘‘ They” (the English), he says, “regard it 
as a waste of time to study carefully any history 
except their own, and they close their eyes and shut 
their ears to any records which seem to contradict 
their creed, that Britannia rules all seas and shores. 
I.need not remind you that there are incidents in 
the annals of America which do not lend them- 
selves quite gracefully to this idea of an English 
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monarchy over all creation; accounts of battles, 
which are not such pleasant reading as those of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo; songs and tunes, which 
are not harmonious in our ears; a doctrine, in 
short, and spirit of independence, which will accept 
no Bull of Infallibility, whether John Bull from 
England or some other Bull from Rome.” 

Then the Dean quotes from one of his country’s 
common school histories to prove that English 
children are now being educated properly. Of our 
great Washington we read: ‘‘ Never in all history 
were feelings of love, gratitude, and esteem better 
deserved. From first to last no selfish ambition, 
no desire for aggrandizement, had ever led him 
astray from the duty which he owed to his coun- 
try,” etc. 

It is impossible to go deeply into extracts, al- 
though the work is singularly adapted to the mak- 
ing of them. It is chatty, full of good stories, 
funny and otherwise, and contains much good ad- 
vice. It is readable and wholly enjoyable. 


Dumas’ She-Wolves of Machecoul. 


In the December 1894 number of the OVERLAND 
there appeared a short review of “ The Whites and 
the Blues” and “ The Companions of Jehu,” the first 
four volumes of ‘‘ The Napoleonic Romances,” of 
which The She- Wolves of Machecoul', in two volumes, 
is the last. What was said in the review mentioned 
applies, in a general way,to what might be said of the 
book under review ; in fact, to everything the great 
Frenchman ever wrote. When one has once fallen 
captive to the spirit, dash, swing and go of Dumas’ 
style, the mere mention of his name make detailed 
descriptions worse than needless. So that the re- 
view of a new translation of one of his novels must 
engage itself with a recital of the plot rather than 
with a criticism of the literary shortcomings. The 
She- Wolves of Machecoul embraces in time the period 
that followed Napoleon’s return from Elba and the 
reign of Louis Philippe—1795-1843, although the 
main events narrated occurred in the year 1832. 
Especially in the pages of “ The Companions of 
Jehu,’’ the reader becomes very familiar with the 
province and people of La Vendée in 1793; so that 
the scenery, which is the same in this novel, is not 
foreign, and the farcical attempt of the Duchesse de 
Berry, the mother of Henri V, to re-arouse in 
1832 the spirit which animated the Vendéens of 
that period, comes in natural sequence. 

The “She-Wolves” are the two daughters of an 
old royalist emigré—the Marquis de Louday, Around 
them, their devotion to their father, and their 


1 The She-Wolves of Machecou! and The Corsican Broth- 
ers; Il vols. By Alexandre Dumas; Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 1894, 
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strong, pure love forthe young Baron Michel, hover 
the interest of the story. In all of Dumas’ novels, 
there exist not two more perfect types of noble, 
high-bred womanhood. Dumas is not always care- 
ful of the good name of the women that pass on 
and off his stage, but in this one case he has neither 
by suggestion or innuendo cast the faintest of 
stains on his high-spirited heroines. 

This little, second and last, uprising in La Ven- 
dee in favor of the Bourbons, and the visit to the 
very heart of the rebellious district by the Duch- 
esse de Berry, is told with all the power and fire 
that hasmade “ The Three Musketeers” dear to all. 
The love interest in the tale is much stronger, and 
more prominent than in the two preceding novels 
referred to, possibly because the historical interest 
is much less. 

Jean Oulliér, the retainer and second father to 
the “She-Wolves,” is by far the most striking 
character in the book. He is the perfect type of 
the “shrewd, self-contained, unforgiving, unrea- 
soningly loyal” Vendéen peasant of the days of ’93. 

The Corsican Brothers isa rather remarkable tale 
of the close of a Corsican vendetta and magnetic 
undestanding of two brothers who are separated by 
the entire breadth of France. The tale, which is 
short, is valuable for its vivid descriptions of Cor- 
sican customs and life. 

The books are well illustrated with full page 
etchings and half-tones. 


A Shelf of Old Books.’ 


Lovers of the writers of literature of the last 
generation, even readers of modern authors who 
have forgotten the authors that have gone before, 
will thank Mrs, Fields for her charming reminder 
that there are books on the top shelves of our 
private and public libraries, dust covered and 
neglected, that are just as brilliant, witty and 
absorbing as those of our favorite authors of to- 
day. Her two hundred and fifteen pages of remi- 
niscences cover the recollections of herself and 
Mr. Fields’ of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, DeQuincey, 
John Wilson, John Brown, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. 
Proctor, Thackeray and others, and a certain 
amount of pleasing literary gossip concerning Mil- 
ton, Lamb, Ben Johnson and Keats. A little in- 
cident which she relates of Thackery when he was 
on his lecturing tour in this country illustrates the 
style of the book: “ He (Thackeray) was coming 
down a long flight of steps into the street after one 
of his lectures. We were in front, and we were 
with Washington Irving (ah what a joy that was, 
and what a gladness still to recall him!) Thack- 


2A Shelf of Old Books. By Mrs. James F. Fields. New 
York. Charlies scribner’s Sons. 1895, 
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eray startled the little group by overtaking us and 
striking Irving briskly on the shoulder (they were 
evidently much at home together): then turning 
to us, ‘And there’s the little woman I was telling 
you of to-day ! at which rally, since he evidently 
had not been telling anything very serious, we all 
laughed, and then he began to relate the experi- 
ences of the evening. It was only a touch, a glance 
anothing, as one may say, but that warmth and 
sunlight of his nature always seemed to waken a 
new flower of existence into being where it shone 
even for an instant.” Of the three chapters— 
‘« Leigh Hunt,” “‘ Edinburgh,” and “‘ From Milton 
to Thackerry,” the one devoted to Leigh Hunt is 
the most connected and interesting. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fields spent some time at Hunt’s home and learned 
to admire him as a man as well as a wr.ter, for 
which reason, no doubt, she gives him high place 
i: literature, higher than most critics are willing to 
allow. It has two valuable portraits of Hunt and 
a drawing of Keats by Severn, made for Mr. Fields. 
The other chapters contain portraits of Dr. John 
Brown and Scott. The book is printed on heavy 
plate paper and handsomely bound in cloth. It is 
a permanent addition to literature. 
An Estimate of Joaquin Miller and Bret Harte. 
American Writers of To- Doy', by Henry C. Vedder, 
is a collection of critical essays on the following 
writers: Stedman, Parkman, Howells, James, 
Warner, Aldrich, Twain, Crawford, Burnett, Crad- 
dock, Phelps, Whitney, Bret Harte, Hale, Eggle- 
ston, Cable, Stoddard, Stockton and Joaquin Mil- 
ler. Of the writers named, the Pacific Coast is 
particularly interested in two—the first editor of 
the OVERLAND and its most distinguished con- 
tributor, Joaquin Miller. In his sketeh of Bret 
Harte and his work, Mr. Vedder has nothing new 
or fresh to tell, yet he makes an interesting story. 
He rightly says what the OvERLAND has been 
teaching the world for twenty-seven years, that : 
“ Nothing in the history of this Western world is 
more romantic than the story of California.” Of the 
founding of the OVERLAND, the writer says: “In 
July, 1868, was begun the publication of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, a somewhat ambitious pe- 
riodical that aspired to be for the Pacific Coast 
what The Atlantic Monthly had become in the East. 
Mr. Harte had so far established his reputation 
that he was indicated to the publisher (Mr. Anton 
Roman) as the best man to conduct the editorial 
part of the new enterprise. It seemed to the editor 
to be a defect in the first number published that it 


contained no romance distinctly Californian; and 


1American Writers of To-Day. By oy C. Vedder. 
Silver, Burdett & Co.; New York, Boston, Chicago. 1895. 
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accordiugly he set himself to work to remedy the 
defect. ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ was the re- 
sult of his labors.” Then follows the well-known 
story of the difficulty he experienced in making 
his proof readers and printers see that it was 
neither immoral or irreligious. Speaking critically 
of Harte’s work, the critic says: “ Bret Harte isa 
singular example of the force that lies in narrow- 
ness. Speaking broadly, he is able to do just one 
thing well, and that is to delineate the life with 
which he became familiar in his early days. He 
can do that only in one way, through the medium 
of the short story. * * * There is an advan- 
tage not to be lightly esteemed in thus restricting 
one’s sphere. Breadth is very well when it does 
not mean shallowness, but with narrowness com- 
monly goes a certain depth and force.”’ 

Of Joaquin Miller, Mr. Vedder has some inter- 
esting things to say, although in his critical analy- 
sis of the poet and his work he falls into the com 
mon fault of taking for granted that because Mr. 
Miller has not written as much in the past few years 
as he did when he first published his “Songs of the 
Sierras,” that he is moribund and weak. It is only 
necessary to call the reviewer’s attention to his 
masterly and almost faultless ‘‘ Song of the Balboa 
Sea” that ran through the October, November, 
December and January numbers of the OVERLAND 
to refute any such assertions. In every particular 
it is equal to the poems that made him the lion of 
London society in 1870. 

In barely any particular is the writer’s estimate 
of Mr. Miller correct, trustworthy, just or even 
scholarly. ‘Twenty years ago,” he says, “Joaquin 
Miller was the lion of British society; he was féted 
and caressed by the rich and titled; he was praised 
by the chorus of irresponsible, indolent reviewers, 
his books ran through numerous editions in two 
continents—surely this was fame. * * * The 
British public has, of course, long since recovered 
from its Miller craze. * * * Not long ago one 
who had occasion to purchase his collected poems 
searched New York high and low, but not a copy, 
new or second hand, could he find on sale.” 
These statements hardly agree with the fact that 
during the publication of ‘‘The Song of the Balboa 
Sea” the OverRLAnp and Mr. Miller were in 
receipt of letters of congratulation and appreciation 
from such men as Gladstone, Lord Roseberry, Lord 
Houghton, Oscar Wilde, Andrew Lang, etc., and 
and that Stone & Kimball write that “ The Build- 
ing of the House Beautiful” is soon to run in its 
third edition. As to the other essays in the book 
they are interesting but of no very great value to 
the review of reviewers. 
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The Green Carnation. 


The Green Carnation' is one of the very cleverest 
satiies on “modernity” that has ever been pen- 
ned. One reads the opening chapter with a sigh 
and an inward revolt that the book must be read 
at all, but long before the XV chapter is reached 
you understand that the aim of the book is as 
Lady Locke, the only old fashionably sensible 
character in it, explains to her little son, after a 
lecture by Mr. Amarinth to the school children on 
the lawn of the country-house. “ Tommy,” said 
Lady Locke at last, “ give me a kiss and run away 
to your supper ; but before you go, listen to me. 
Did you attend to Mr. Amarinth’s lecture?” “Yes, 
yes, yes, mother. Of course, of course, of course !” 
cried Tommy, dancing violently on the lawn, and 
trying to excite Bung to a tempest. “ Well, re- 
member that it was meant to be comic. It was only 
a nonsense lecture, like Edward Lear’s nonsense 
books. Do you see? It was a turning of every- 
thing topsy-turvy. So what we have to do is just 
the opposite of everything Mr. Amarinth advised, 
You understand, my boy?” “ All right mumsy,” 
said Tommy, “ but I forgot what he said.” Lady 
Locke looked pleased, kissed his flushed little face, 
and packed him off.” 

Mr. Amarinth’s lecture is the keynote of the en- 
tire book. It is a clever defense of the attractive- 
ness of vice and the absurdity of living up to the 
old fashioned standard of virtue. 

The writer turns everything upside down, com- 
pares nature to Turner’s pictures, the sun to the 
lime lights at a London theatre, and makes his 
characters Lord Reggie Hastings and Mr. Esmé 
Amarinth, keep up a perfect fire of epigrams. 
The epigrams sound very clever at first, but you 
soon discover that they are but our world old epi- 
grams about virtue and honesty turned upside 
down. Lord Reggie is a “ young man with pale 
gilt hair and blue eyes,” forever boasting of his 
own beauty. “ The mantle-piece in his sitting 
room bore only photographs of himself, and he ex- 
plained this fact to inquiriers by saying that he 
worshipped beauty.” 

Mr. Amarinth is the young lord’s sponsor; he is 
a married man, after the “ modern” fashion, and 
believes “ sensations are the details that build up 
the stories of our lives.” 

Mrs. Windsor is the cousin of a rich young 
widow whom she wishes Lord Reggie to marry. 
The future marquis with the dyed carnation, “ the 


‘The Green Carnation. New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1895 75c. 
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arsenic flower of an exquisite life” is not unwilling 
if it can be done without putting his arm around 
her waist. “One owes something to one’s self in 
spite of all the nonsense Ibsen talks.” The five 
characters of the novelette, including one Madam 
Valtesi, an elderly cynic, godown to Mrs. Wilson’s 
cottage in Surrey. ‘There they hold nature up to 
blame, make fun of the rector, patronize the choir 
boys, and finally Lord Reggie proposes. 

‘* Ksmé said to-day that marriage was a brilliant 
absurdity! Will you marry me?’ * * “T can- 
not marry you,” she said. * * * I am not 
brilliant, and therefore | have no wish to be 
absurd. “ * * Men like you are so twisted and 
distorted in mind that they cannot recognize their 
own distortion. * * If you would take that 
hidious green flower out of your coat, not because 
I asked you to, but because you hated it honestly, 
I might answer your question differently, * * 
If you could be like a man, instead of like nothing 
at all in heaven or earth except that dyed flower, I 
might perhaps care for you in the right way.” And 
Reggie answers, ‘‘Oh! It will be out of fashion 
soon.” 

The writer of the skit conceals his or her name, 
possible because of the thrusts made at the pop- 
ular novelists of the day. 


Essays In American Ilistory.? 


Professor Ferguson of Trinity College has col- 
lected in book form four historical essays :—‘‘ The 
Quakers of New England,” ‘‘ The Witches,” ‘‘ Sir 
Edmund Andros” and ‘‘The Loyalists.” 

The essays are careful studies of early history in 
the American colonies. While they are well written 
and the facts stated are well fortified, they all take 
the unfortunate position that the early fathers and 
patriots were men of low thought and high pass- 
ions. They manage to drag up a lot of history 
that, if really history, had much better be for- 
gotten. That the Puritans hung the Quakers and 
the Quakers and Puritans in turn hung the 
so-called witches is a deplorable fact; that 
Sir Edmund Andros was too good a man for his 
times is open to controversy, and that the Tories 
were more sinned against than sinning can only be 
believed by the weak minded. Such is the ground 
the learned teacher and author takes. He has 
made a readable book, but not a valuable one, ex- 
cept from a debating society's point of view. 


2 Essays in American History. By Henry Ferguson, New 
York. James Pott and Company, 1895. $1.25. 
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Joaquin Miller is in Honolulu in the interest of 


the OVERLAND. 
* 


Of all the publications filling a special field, the 
Traveler comes to our table as the best of its kind. 
The typographical work is of the very finest. The 


half-tone engraving is excellent and the manage- _ 


ment has shown a commendable enterprise in secur- 
ing the publication of a new process of colored 
half-tone before any of its contemporaries. The 
February number has the customary “ head” em- 
bellished with a beautiful half-tone in three colors 
andatint. There is an article on “ Unique Cali- 
fornia Souveniers” by Emma Seckle Marshall, an 
OVERLAND writer. “ Life on a Man-of-War,” by 
Elizabeth Lulu Cochrane is well written and 
splendidly illustrated from photos. Prof. Barnard 
of Lick Observatory holds forth on the “ Milky 
Way.” 


* 
* 


George Hamlin Fitch, the scholarly editor and 
reviewer of the San Francisco Chronicle, said, in 
his notice of the February OVERLAND, on January 
27th: “ * * It smacks of the soil, and from 
pioneer reminiscence to the story of the period, it 
has the genuine flavor of a life that is as distinct 
from the life of the East as the vegetation and the 
coloring of this Coast are set apart from those of 
the older States east of the Rockies.” In one sen- 
tence Mr. Fitch has expressed the magazine’s plat- 
form and shown a most thorough appreciation of 
the mark at which its editors are aiming. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm, editor of the New 
York Journalist, whose “The Mongol Triad” in 
the February OvERLAND proved such a valuable 
contribution to Chinese-Japanese literature of the 
day, has a descriptive sketch of ‘‘ A Chinese Trial” 
in the February Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


Miss Hamm is the wife of Dr. Fales, who, almost 
up to the breaking out of the present Eastern war, 
was U. 8. Consul at Amoy, China. The literary 
material she then gathered has proven most timely 
and is of a nature far more trustworthy and in- 
structive than the great bulk that purports to be 
written by those who know whereof they write. 


Books Received. 


Les Historiens Francais of the 19th Century. 
By iy Fontaine. New York: Wm. R. Jenkins: 
1894. 

La Conversation des Enfants. By Chas. P. 
DuCroquet. 

El Final de Norma. By Pedro A.de Alarcon. Ibid, 

L’Art de Interessér en Classe. By Victor A. 
Bernard. Ibid. 

Preliminary French Drill. By “‘ Veteran.’ Ibid. 

In Wild Rose Time. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard: 1895. 

Jean Belim. By Alfred de Bichart. Ibid. 

Philoctites. By J. E. Nesmith. Cambridge: 
Published by the Author: 1895. 

Little Eylof. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Stone & Kimball: 1895. 

The Ralstons. By F. Marion Crawford. (2 
vols.) New York: Macmillan & Co.: 1895. 

A Bachelor Maid. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
New York: TheCentury Co.: 1894. 
The Martixman. By Hall Caine. 

D. Appleton & Co.: 1895. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. By Arthur W. 
Pinero. Boston: Walter H. Baker & Co.: 1894. 

The Chouans. By Honore de Balzac. Boston. 
Roberts Bros.: 1893. 

Magnesia. By Henry G. Hanks. 
cisco: C. A. Murdock & Co.: 1895. 

The Classic Myths. By Chas. M. Gayley. 
ton: Ginn & Co. 1894. 

Philip and His Wife. 


Chicago : 


New York: 


San Fran- 
Bos- 
By Margaret Deland. 


Boston: Haughton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. 
Roderick Hume. By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, 
N. Y: C. W. Bardeen: 1894. 
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